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SECTION I. 

BBTROSPECTITE AND INTRODUCTORY. 



Suddenness of the Explosion. — The '* CAanmn."— State of French 
Parties. — Duration of Guizot's Ministry. — The Army, National 
Guard, &c. — Accelerating Causes of the Bevolution. — Carbonari, 
— Prosecutions of the Press. — Fortifications. — Increase of Expendi- 
ture. — Taxation. — Corruption. — Spanish Marriages. — Government 
of Algeria. — Electoral Reform. — Reform Banquets. — Opening of 
the Chambers. — The King's Speech. — The Address. — Conduct of 
the Opposition. 

The French Bevolution of 1848, the most sudden in its ex- 
plosion, the most rapid in its progress and termination — at 
least so far as the extinction of the Orleans dynasty is con- 
cerned—of any revolution upon record, has l>een, and con- 
tinues to be, the astonishment of Europe. It took every 
body by surprise ; not only in England, not only all over 
the continent, but even in France. Yet it came not alto- 
gether unexpectedly : its advent had been confidently pre- 
dicted ; its arrival was, by many^ regarded as a certainty. 
The volcanic elements of revolution had long been seeth- 
ing; but the outburst was not looked for so early, so in- 
stantaneously. It was accelerated by fortuitous events. 
The rapidity of its consummation is forcibly, though too 
ludicrously pictured, considering the gravity of the subject^ 
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in the following passage from the Charivari, a French 
periodical ranking with the English Punch: — "In 1793, 
the first King that was dethroned inspired uneasiness, and 
he was guillotined. In 1830, the second King whom the 
people deposed T^as escorted to the sea-side, and a strict 
watch kept over him until he had set sail from the shores 
of la heUe France. In 1848, the people treat the ex-King 
with suhlime disdain — ^thej give themselves no trouble 
whatever concerning him. The King goes whithersoever 
he will ; no one looks after him, no pains are even taken to 
ascertain if he does go or not. A few days afterwards some 
report that he is dead, and the reply is ' Ha ! * Others af- 
finn that the poor devil is very well, and the reply is still 
' Ha ! * No one cares to be assured whether he be dead or 
alive. As little uneasiness is felt as though he had never 
been in existence. Is it possible to suppress a King and a 
whole dynasty more completely, or witn greater generosity ? 
Let us trace the steps of the declining scale : — The move- 
ment of 1789 lasted three years. That which resulted in 
the Restoration lasted three months. The Revolution of 
1830 lasted three days. The Revolution of 1848 lasted 
three hours." 

The above must be received, cum grano salts. It is true 
that the extinction of the Orleans dynas^ was consummated 
in three hours of Thursday, the 24th of February ; but from 
its commencement to the Proclamation of a Provisional 
Government, the Revolution was three entire days in pro- 
gress ; and from the night of Monday, the 21st of February, 
till the restoration of something like public order and tran- 
quillity, not less than a week was occupied. And, the end. if 
not yet. 

Preparatory to our proposed narrative of the main events 
of the French Revolution of 1848, a few words are necessary 
respecting the state of parties, and of public feeling in the 
country. The ancient leaven of republicanism, never wholly 
destroyed since the great outbreak of 1789, had sufficed to 
keep the masses, from time to time, more or less in a state 
of fermentation. With the Revolution of 1830, which 
placed Louis Philippe, Due d'Orleans, on the throne of 
France, the republican party was not satisfied. Yet that 
revolution had been efl^cted through an organized con* 
spiracy of republicans,, which had been some time in exist- 
ence^ aided^ as it is understood, by certain discontented 
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portions of the middle classes, who were indignant at what 
they regarded as the despotic policy of goyemment on the 
Restoration of Louis XvIII. But the Revolution of 1830 
did not go sufficiently far to meet the views of the disaf- 
fected ; a reaction, in consequence, commenced ; and that 
reaction, having continued to increase in power, has re- 
sulted in the Revolution of 1848^— or a Consummation of 
what was originally designed to be achieved by the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. 

Now, for the state of parties in France, as they may b« 
considered to have stood in the year 1847. These parties, 
amongst the people, and in the Chamber of Deputies, were not 
fewer than five in number. First, there was the conserva- 
tive or Government party, with Louis Philippe at its head, 
and M. Guizot for his prime minister. Guizot^s ministry 
had existed nearly eight years — a term of longer duration 
than any since the first Revolution of 1789. And this party 
had a majority — ^fair, but not large — ^in the Chamber, over 
ail the other parties, even when united. Then there was 
the Constitutional or Dynastic Opposition party, friendly to 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe, but opposed to his ministers ; 
that IS, they were OvJU^ and they wanted to be Ins, The 
ex-minister, Thiers, and Odillon Barrot were at the head of 
this section. The third and smallest of the parties was 
that of the Legitimists, or supporters of the old dynasty, 
with M. Berryer for its chief. Tne fourth, or Old Elepublican 
party, less formidable in numbers than in discipline, activity, 
and intelligence, consisted chiefly of the grandsons of the 
ancient Jacobins, half-pay officers, journalists, lawyers, stu- 
dents, clerks, <&c. In the Chamber, its most distinguished 
members were Dupont, a lawyer of the time of the iirst Re- 
volution; Arago, the mvant; and Gamier-Pages. The 
leading views of these gentlemen were carried out in the 
National newspaper by Marrast and his colleagues. Then, 
<K>mposing the fifth party, was the sect of Communists, re- 
sembling, in principles and objects, the English Socialists, 
with visionary notions of community or equalization of pro- 
perty. The Old Republicans and the Communists — the latter 
consisting exclusively of the working classes — ^were at aU 
times ready to imite in any attempt to subvert the existing 
order of things. 

Additional light is thrown upon the state of the repub- 
,lican party by the subjoined extract from one of the letters 
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dated April 17, 1848, of the Paris correspondent of the Lite- 
rary Gazette: — ^'^ Before the Revolution of February, the 
republican or radical party in France was divided in two 
factions ; clearly defined and represented by two papers, 
the Natiowxl and the RSforme, One faction, that of tlie 
Natiorudj more numerous than the other, comprised all ho- 
nest, intelligent, and moderate republicans ; the other 
represented by the R^orme, was recruited amongst fanatic 
radicals, poor in mental resources, and not over nice. M. 
Armand Marrast headed the first party ; the second had for 
its chief director, or rather for paymaster, M. Ledru Rollin; 
and for sub-director, aspiring to supplant his chief, M. Louis 
Blanc. The first would have remained satisfied with Re- 
form — the latter exacted more than a Revolution, they 
wanted a thorough social reconstruction." 

Besides the parties just enumerated and described, there 
were four important points for consideration — ^the Army, the 
National Guard, the Ministry, and the King. In Paris, 
there was also the Municipal Guard. The Aimy, of whom 
there were probably al)Out 40,000 in Paris and its environs, 
were believed to be sound and loyal, though without any 
enthusiastic devotion towards Louis Philippe. They were 
Well disciplined, and obedient. The National Guard, about 
60,000 men, were differently constituted. Many of these 
citizen soldiers had become lukewarm in their attachment 
to the throne which they had mainly contributed to raise- 
some were jealous of the regular army, and of the increased 
power of the government through that army, and through 
the fortifications of Paris— others, to the number of pro- 
bably 20,000, or one-third of the whole, were, directly or in- 
directly, attached to the republicans and to the communists 
— ^to the latter, in fact, in a much larger proportion than to 
the former. The ministry, with Guizot at its head, and of 
between seven and eight years* standing, appeared to be 
in a safe if not a powerful position ; though, it must be 
allowed, certain recent circumstances, to be noticed here- 
after, had given unmistakeable indications of duplicity, 
corruption, and dishonour. Guizot, though pure in his own 
views, appears to have allowed himself to become the tool 
of one who was disposed to enact the part of minister as 
well as of Sovereign. As for Louis Philippe, his aims at 
family aggrandisement, without reference to the advantage, 
honour^ or glory of his country, appear to have placed him 
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in a ^alse position with the public — ^with those portions of 
the public especially which were opposed not merely to 
despotism but to monarchy itself, and all its noblest at- 
tributes. 

It now becomes desirable to see what were the accele- 
rating causes, mediate and immediate, of the Revolution of 
1848. Those causes were neither few nor slight. Yet none 
— ^not even the most enthusiastic of the reyolutionists— cal- 
culated upon so early, so sudden an explosion. The great 
event was precipitated by unforeseen impulses. 

1. Previously to the Revolution of 1830, there is known 
to have been a secret but regularly organized society of re- 
publicans, in Paris, designated the Carbonari. This body, 
in number about 60,000, had its committees constantly sit- 
ting. It is said — ^but the data seem wanting to establish the 
fact — ^that, bv a lavish expenditure of money, Louis Philippe, 
then Due d'Orleans, contrived to gain admission for many 
of his partizans into this society. The result of this was, a 
breach of union, if not a virtual preponderance in favour of 
monarchy, in the governing council of the Carbonari. Dis- 
gusted by the conduct of I^uis XYIII., and yet more highly 
indignant at the notorious ordonnances of Charles X, the 
feelings of the middle classes were in array against the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, though not against monarchy in the 
abstract. The fact is, the spirit of the French people — people, 
as contradistinguished from the mob, is essentially monarch- 
ical. However, the republicans, with the majority of the 
working classes, came in collision with the middle classes : 
they struggled, and fought; but the middle were victorious^ 
and Louis Philippe was raised to the throne. To the im- 
placable spirit of the republican faction, which, though van- 
quished, was not exterminated, may be ascribed much of the 
enduring hatred which it has displayed against the boitr- 
geoisie, during the process of the Revolution of 1848. Un- 
forgetting and unforgiving, vindictive to an excess, these 
men, unsleeping at their posts, have ever been ready to 
avail themselves of any opportunity that might offer for the 
yengeance and triumph oi their faction. They cannot be 
xegarded otherwise than as the prime movers in the down- 
fal of Louis Philippe. 

2. The government of the King and his ministers, especi- 
ally detested by the republicans, was far from proving satis- 
feuitory to the nation at large. Louis Philippe^s numerous 
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and severe prosecutions (ff the press* came with an ill 
grace from the man who was said to have lavished immense 
sums in the pay of party writers — from the man who, more- 
over, had asserted, when he came to the throne, that the 
press should ever after be free. 

3. The citizen portion of the population of Paris appear 
to have continued their confidence in Loui» Philippe ; out, 
to the republicans, his standing army of 400,000 men, and 
the military fortifications with which, at an enormous ex- 
pense, he had encircled the city, were subjects of sore an« 
noyance ; the more so, as the fortifications, in particular, 
were regarded, and justly, as calculated rather to over- 
awe the people — even to destroy them and their dwellings, 
should such a measure be deemed requisite by the govern- 
ment — ^than to serve as a protection against the assault of 
a foreign invader. 

4. The erection of the fortifications of Paris, the payment 
of so large a standing army, the war in Africa — ^wnere the 
French have no more right than in the realms of the moon 
— and a variety of other circumstances, rendered necessary, 
or at least caused, an immense annual increase in the ex- 
penditure of the government. This is lucidly shown in a 
contemporary publication, (Kelly*s Narrative of the Freneh 
BevoltUion of 1848,) in substance as follows. The war ex- 
penses of France, under the imperial government of Buona- 
parte, averaged about 330,000,000 of francs annually. In 
1813, when the entire French army was reorganized, after the 
disastrously memorable campaign against Russia, the total 
expenditure was 420,000,000 of francs : under Louis Philippe, 
the expenses of the Ministry of War averaged 480,000,000 
of francs. Under Napoleon, the expenses of the Ministry fat 
the Interior, including the public works, agriculture, com- 
merce, (be, was 15,000,000 of francs : in 1847, the expendi- 
ture of the same department was 70,000,000 of francs. 
Under the imperial rSgimey the entire expenditure of the 
government, for all public services, exceptmg those of the 
army and navy, was 300,000,000 francs yearly : during the 
last seventeen years, the duration of Louis Philippe's reign, 
the annual cost, for the same services, amounted to 

* Vide BiooRAPHioAL Memoibs of Louis Philippe the Fibst, 
Enra of the Fbeech, (No S6 of Th$ New Library qf U^ful Know* 
ledge) page 60, 
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900,000,000. On the 1st of January, 1841, the public debt 
(deducting the sinking fund) was 4,267,315,402 francs : on 
the 1st of January, 1848, it amounted to 5,179,644,730 francs* 
In 1830, the budget amounted to 1,014,914,000 francs : for 
1847 it was settled at 1,712,979,639 francs. Notwithstand- 
ing a successive yearly increase of receipts, the budget dis- 
played a considerable annual deficit. From 1840 to 1847, 
the expenditure exceeded the income by 604,525,000 francs ; 
equal to an addition of £24,000,000 sterling to the national 
debt in the period of seven years. The ex-government, 
during the last 268 days of its existence, expended £44,000 
per diem beyond the amount of its ordinary resources. 

5. An increase of government expenditure inevitably 
leads to an increase of taxation. The entire taxation of 
France has been stated at upwards of 1,080,000,000 francs. 
Most of this fell heavily on tne poorer classes and the shop- 
keepers. '* The 750,000,000 francs produced by the excise, 
the tax on salt, the customs, and the stamp duty, fell al- 
most entirely on these classes ; which, moreover, partici- 
pated in a due proportion in the payment of the other 
taxes." The total amount of taxes paid by the ruling or 
governing clas»— the 240,000 electors, jurymen, <fec, — never 
exceeded 54,000,000 francs, or less than one-twentieth part 
of the entire taxation of the country. 

6. The corruption of the government, with its host of 
placemen and expectants, originated yet more discontent. 
In 1847, the number of persons employed in the civil offices 
of government, in France, was 628,000, or nearly thrice the 
number of electors, at an expense of £10,000,000 sterling 
•annually ; while in England, at the same time, and witn 
about 1,000,000 of electors, the persons so employed were 
only about 25,000, at a yearly expense of not more than 
iS3,000,000 sterling. The recent detection of two ex-cabinet 
sninisters, M. Teste and General Oubi^res, with several sub- 
erdinate public servants, had also materially damaged the 
government of Louis Philippe in the estimation of the 
^mblic. 

7. ''The affair of the Spanish marriages,'* observes a 
writer in the Quarterly Review — " however we may think 
this country entitled to complain of them— certainly did 
M. Guizot no harm in France ; it proved that at least he 
was not a tool of England, and, as far as it looked like a 
triumph over British policy, would have added to instead 
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of diminisliing his popularity." Whaterer might be the 
effect as regiMed M. Guizot personally^ Hm ^ affiur " ex* 
cited the disgust and indignation of every right-minded 
man, not only in England but in France, and throughout 
the civilized world. The barbarian cruelty with which a 
man — hated and despised by the poor victim — ^was forced 
into the arms of the young Queen of Spain, through the in* 
trigues of Louis Philippe and her profligate mother, was in^ 
famous. Perhaps this is the foulest blot on the moral as 
well as on the political character of Lo\iis Philippe. 

8. Ill a military light, Louis Philippe was guilty of two 
grievous, if not fatal errors. The first was the appointment 
of his son, the Due d'Aumale, as GU>vemor-Qeneral of Al- 
geria, the second was his well-known intention to appoint 
another of his sons — the Due de Montpensier — Grand Matter 
of the Artillery. Had these two young men seen any service, 
the case would have been different. It has been remarked, 
that the appointment of the Due d'Aumale Governor-General 
of Algeria, at the age of twenty-five,was the finishing stroke to 
the headstrong poBcy of the French cabinet — " a command 
not only requiring talents of the first practical order, but one 
looked forward to by the officers serving there, as a pre- 
scriptive sort of succession." 

9. Parliamentary or electoral reform had long been a sub- 
ject of warm and angr^ contention. Certainly t^e number of 
electors throughout France— 240,000 — ^was small in propor- 
tion to a population of 34 or 36 millions ; and it mi^nt have 
been desirable to take into consideration the practicability 
of some salutary modification. But, it must be remem- 
bered, the elective franchise was based on the grand principle 
of taxation as evidence of property. Whoever contributed to 
the amount of 200 francs, or £8, annually in imposts corre- 
sponding with our land-tax, house-tax, and licences and 
stamps for trades and professions, was an elector. More- 
over, to favour intellectual pursuits and ^'capacities," as 
they were termed, half-pay officers, members of learned in- 
stitutions, professional men, &c., were admitted to the 
electoral privilege, on contributing half the amount, or £4 
per annum, in taxation. Considering the lowness of the 

Sialification required, it is surprising that the number of 
ectors should have been so small. Was it not an indica- 
tion of ffreat poverty amongst the masses ? '^ The proposed 
reform, observes a popuhur writer of the day — ^'^ which 
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piQtended that it would not have disturbed the old systexn, 
but' only extended it — ^would have in fact extinguished it 
in principle, and overpowered it b^ numbers ; for instance, 
it proposed to admit to the franchise all that were liable to 
serve upon juries without any regard to property or tax- 
ation : that was an entire abrogation of the fundamental 
principle of the constitution ; but it was rendered infinitely 
W(Hrse by another principle which accompanied it — namely, 
that all officers of the National Guard snould also be elec- 
tors without r^ard to property or taxation. As these offi- 
cers are annually elected bv the corps at larger this would have 
been calling the armed &rce directly, and as »iwh, into the 
elections, and perverting the National Guard into a political 
fiekction, and eventually into the praetorian guards of any 
Danton or Kapoleon, demagogue or despot, who might ob- 
tain an influence over them. It waaiestimated that these mea- 
sures would have increased the niunber of electors fourfold, 
and the additional 700,000 need not necessarily have any 
qualification, from either taxation or property." However, 
in the session of 1847 the King, Ministry, and Chambers 
rejected the proposition of the reformers. Such was con- 
sidered to be the influence of government in the elections, 
that of 450 odd members, constituting the Chamber of De- 
puties, 204 were placemen, whose votes were absolutely at 
the disposal of ministers. 

10. To promote the views of the reformers, during the 
winter of 1847, " Reform Banquets," to the number of 63, 
were held in tiie different provinces of France. Some of 
these meetings were of a simply dynastic character ; others 
were, in the phraseology of modem politics, more 'liberal ;? 
and some were decidedly democratic. But the D^hats, the 
organ of Guizot's administration, stigmatized all who at- 
tended these Banquets as Sans OvloUeSy MontagTvards, and 
Terrorists, On the other hand, these assemblages and their 
objects were defended by Thiers's paper, the Constitvtionnd 
—by Odillon Barrot's, the Siede--oj Ledru Bollin's, the 
Bdforme — and by Marrast's, the NatioTwl. One point is 
very remarkable : at all these Reform Banquets, ^' the 
King's Health," as a toast, was studiously avoided. 
. 11. At length, on the 28th of December, 1847, the Parlia- 
mentary Session was opened by Louis Philippe in person. 
Every thin^ seems to have gone on as usual, excepting that 
while, on his entrance, the Kin^was received with exdama- 
tioBtf of Yive le Roi ! from ther een voii \»Vkib ^t2arsc^'^^»c\^ 
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party, the leading members of the Opposition remained* 
sullenly silent. His majesty's opening Speech was of con-^ 
•iderable length, but, with tne exception of one passage, noi 
of distinguishing importance. The commencement of the 
following sentence gave great offence to all but the imme- 
diate supporter!^ of Louis Philippe and his ministers:— ~ 
" Amidst the agitation that hostility and blind passions foment^ 
one conriction animates and supports me, which is this, 
that we possess in the constitutional monarchy, in the union 
of the great powers of the State, sure means of overcominff 
all those obstacles, and of satisfying all interests, moral and 
material.'* 

12. The debate on the Address, in reply to the Speech 
from the throne, was protracted through no fewer than 
nineteen sittings; the ministers declaring their intention 
to prohibit the " Monster Reform Banquet " of the twelfth 
arrondissement, which had been announced to take place 
in Paris ; and the Opposition members affirming their de- 
termination to attend it notwithstanding. Each party 
appealed to the law in justification of its right. — ^At length, 
on Saturday, the 12th of February, the several paragraphs 
of the Address baring been voted, a division took place on 
the whole collectively. The Opposition in a body declined 
voting ; consequently, of 244 votes given there were 241 
in favour of ministers. On the following day, the Opposi- 
tion members assembled, and came to a resolution, n^m, 
eon., that they would all attend the proposed Banquet ; and 
that no member of their party, even if drawn by lot to pre 
sent the Address to the King, should participate in ths 
ceremony. 



SECTION XL 

THB KETOBM BANQUETS. 



Banquets in the Proyinces. — Proffered Conciliation. — Announce 
of the Intended Paris Banquet.— Military Preparations for B 
ance. — Pacific Negotiation.— .Dissatisfaction of the Reform 
Prohibition of the Procession. — Ahandonment of the Banq 

■ More Military Demonstrations. 

It would be useless to dwell upon the Reform Banqi 
^ejr were carried out in the provinces : with slight 
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£cations, their dbaracters, features, and objects were the 
same. In some instances, however, the demonstrations 
were more decidedly republican and violent than in others. 
The Qovemment appeared to vacillate— it evinced a dispo- 
sition to soothe rather than to irritate. '^ The question of 
parliamentary reform," observed the Journal des BebcUs, the 
organ of Ministers, " will be discussed in all its bearings 
during the present parliament. Not only will it be solved, 
but the solution will be what is already Icnown. It will be 
in accordance with what has prevailed in the discussion of 
the Address, and which appears to be decidedly that of the 
Conservative majority. Reform will be accomplished then, 
or, at least, there is every chance of its being so, for it 
depends no longer upon the ministry, but upon Providence 
alone. With this single reservation, we no longer doubt of 
the result-~we can answer for it. Thus this great question 
18 decided in principle, and it only remains to be decided 
by a parliamentary vote. Henceforth there are no more 
grounds for debate — ^no more pretences for the violence 
which has afflicted the country — no more pretences for that 
agitation which has formed for us so sad a spectacle. 
Q^ierefore, let there be an end to agitation, with all its 
dangerous evils. Let all good citizens, both in and out of 
the Chambers, be reconciled, and let the whole country 
resume its calm confidence ! " 

This did not satisfy the reformers. The parliament had 
yet £ve years to run ; and they had no faith in it^ being 
the intention of €k>vemment to discuss the question during 
the present session. The Reform Banquets had originated 
with the parliamentary opposition, at the head of which 
was M. Odillon Barrot, in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Monster Banquet, for the twelfth arrondissement, was an- 
nounced to be held in Paris on Sunday the 20th of February. 
This was intended to be a great out-of-doors demonstration 
of force and numbers. Barrot and his committee, who had 
invariably insisted that such meetings were legal, pledged 
themselves to march at the head of the procession. The 
Opposition deputies expressed their determination to pre- 
sent themselves in a oody ; and such of the National 
Guards as favoured the cause were also to attend, but with 
side-arms only. On the other hand, it was understood that 
Government had resolved to prevent the banquet. And, 
for this, they had ample means at command. The refomw 
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ers, though united in purpose, hesitated, and a compromisid 
was expected. A feehng was abroad, that the Govemment 
would content itself with making a formal protest against 
the meeting, accompanied by an intimation that legal pro- 
ceedings would be taken in the event of their refusing to 
disperse. Goyemment, however, proved obdurate — ^prepared 
for resistance— secretly appointed Marshal Bugeaud com- 
mander of Paris — and directed the Due de Montpensier to 
send artillery and ammunition, sufficient for any exigency 
that might arise, from Yincennes. Speedily there were, in 
the Military School, in the Champs de Mars, and capable of 
being promptly transported to any point of the capital, five 
batteries of field artillery, with howitzers, and an abundant 
supply of shells, rockets, shot, muskets, cartridges, <&c. 
About eight infantry regiments, all reinforced, and averag-* 
ing 2500 bayonets each, were in the different barracks of 
the metropolis. In addition to these — to a cavalry force of 
900 men — and to the Municipal Guards, horse and foot— ^ 
all the other military stations of Paris were fully manned, 
and the soldiers kept within doors, ready to act on a mo* 
ment's notice. Five regiments, too, had just been added to 
the previously strong garrison of Paris ; and at Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Gompi^gne, Rambouillet, St. Grermain, Beau- 
vais, Melun, Meaux, and other places, there were whole 
regiments of both cavalry and infantry in quarters, and 
ready to proceed to the capital, which might be reached in 
from one hour to six hours by the entire force. Still the 
preparations for the banquet went on. At length, the com* 
mittee " opened a communication with the Government-* 
professed their wish for order — stated of course that they 
believed the meeting to be legal — but that, as the Govern- 
ment thought otherwise, they would give up the procession, 
and only hold the banquet proformd, for which the Govem- 
ment might commence a prosecution to carry the question 
to a legal tribunal, with whose decision all parties might 
honourably abide. * To this proposition the Govemment at 
once assented, and the banquet, which had been originally 
announced for Sunday the 20th, was by this new arrange- 
ment postponed to Tuesday the 22nd." 

It appears, however, that the committee, in which the 
republican party had now the ascendancy, were dissatisfied 
with the compromise which had been made ; and they 
accordingly issued, late on the Sunday evening, a notice^ 
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said to have been written by Marrast, the editor of the 
NatvynoH^ for a procession as well as a banquet on the Tues- 
day, with the addition of inviting the students of the public 
schools and the National Guard to take an active part in 
the proceedings. 

On the morning of Monday, the 21st, Government, deter- 
mined to resist this measure, published an absolute prohi- 
bition of the procession — ^not of the banqttet — and forbade 
the National Guard from appearing in uniform, except by 
order of their own officers. The following proclamation 
exhibits the feeling of Government on the occasion : — 

" Parisians, — ^The Government had interdicted the ban- 
quet of the twelfth arrondissement. It was within its right 
in doing this, being authorized by the letter and spirit of 
the law. Nevertheless, in consequence of the discussion 
which took place in the Chamber on this subject, thinking 
that the Opposition was acting with good faith, it resolved 
to afford it an opportunity for submitting the question of 
the legality of banquets to the appreciation of the tribunals 
and the High Court of Cassation. To do this^, it had re- 
solved to authorize for to-morrow the entrance into the 
banquet-room, hoping that the persons present at the mani- 
festation would have the wisdom to retire at the first sum- 
mons. But, after the manifesto published this morning, 
calling the public to a manifestation, convoking the Na- 
tional Guards, and assigning them a place ranked by the 
legions, and ranging them in line, a government is raised 
in opposition to the real Government, usurps the public 
power, and openly violates the Charter. These are acts 
which the Government cannot tolerate. In consequence, 
the banquet of the twelfth arrondissement will not take 
place. Parisians ! remain deaf to every excitement to dis- 
order. Do not, by tumultuous assemblages, afford grounds 
for a repression which the Government would deplore." 

On Monday night, the committee issued a notice alto- 
gether abandoning the banquet ; M. Odillon Barrot . at the 
same time pledging himself to the impeachment of Minis- 
ters. 

Ihiring the night of Monday, artiUery caissons and mili- 
tary waggons, under escorts of cavaliy, were continually 
passing along the line of Boulevards which connect Vin- 
cennes with the quarter of the Tuileries and the Palais 
Bourbon. Orders nad been given for the concentration <^ 
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troops around the Chamber of Deputies on the following 
morning. Besides their usual arms, each company of in- 
fantry carried a collection of tools and implements, such as 
pickaxes, hatchets, adzes, <fec., for the purpose of breaking 
down barricades, and removing whatever obstructions might 
have been thrown in the way. The garrison of Paris was at 
this time 100,000 strong. 



SECTION III. 

THE FIRST OF THE THREE PAYS. 



Horning Movements. — Defengive Preparations of Government— 
Counteractions. — Demonstrations against the Minister's Residence. 
— Assault on the Chamber of Deputies. — Repulse. — Barricades 
and Skirmishes.— Impeachment of Ministers. — Adjournment of the 
Chamber. — Military Dispositions for the Night — Unpopularity of 
Goizot 

At an early hour on the morning of Tuesday, the 22nd of 
Pebruary — the first of the memorable " Three Days " — all 
Paris was on the qui vive, hurrying through the streets, and 
inquiring the news. Good humour, however, seemed the 
general order of the day, and a pleasant excitable holiday 
was anticipated rather than any proceeding of a serious 
character. The Government, apparently uncertain as to 
the precise movements that any or all the different parties 
concerned in the agitation might make, had made divers 
preparations for maintaining the public peace. In addition 
to duly stationing the troops of the line and the Municipal 
Guard, or police, the rapi}€l or summons of the National 
Guard was beaten in the Quartier St. Honor6. The majority 
of the National Guard — though on them Louis Philippe 
had placed the firmest reliance — were known to be apathetic 
in the cause, if not absolutely disaffected. With a view of 
increasing their reluctance to come forward, the insurgents 
caused the drummers to be preceded and followed by some 
hundreds of young men in blouses, armed with long sticks, 
shouting Vive la R^orme! and chorusing all the revolutionary 
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8ongs. The consequence was, that, with the exception of 
those who favourea the agitators, very few of the National 
Guards made their appearance. Ahout ten o'clock a motley 
crowd of students and other mischievous idlers started from 
the Place du Pantheon, and proceeded arm-in-arm and 
three abreast through the principal streets leading to the 
Place de la Madeleine. There, and during their progress, 
they continued to amuse themselves and the spectators by 
shouting forth a succession of republican airs. The repul>- 
lican and communist leaders were now bringing forward 
their forces, and considerable agitation prevailed in the 
chief thoroughfares. A little after eleven, a dense crowd 
had congregated in the upper part of the Rue Royale, and, 
as numbers continued to pour in, a movement in one direc^ 
tion or another became inevitable. There were large 
bodies of men, each with a row of unarmed National Guards 
in front, on whom they knew that the troops conld not fire. 
Seeking a more open space, some of these heterogeneous 
columns came down the Boulevard and made hostile de- 
monstrations against the official residence of M. Guizot, at 
the comer of tne Boulevard and the Rue des Oapucines. 
Throughout the day, the residence of the Minister formed a 
grand object of attraction to the mob ; and, as often as 
i^ej were repulsed, they returned to shout Vive la RS- 
forme, A baa Ouizot, V Homme de Oand ! 

Other columns moved down the Rue Royale, and gained 
the Place de la Concorde. Before them, on the opposite 
side of the river, stood the Chamber of Deputies. '' There 
(observes a writer in the United Service Magaaine^ an eye- 
witness of the entire proceedings) were the Ministerer. 
There were the friends, there the enemies of reform. The 
opportunity was inviting. In a few minutes the Pont de la 
Concorde was traversed. The mob stood before the Cham- 
ber. One vigorous rush was made, and down went a part 
of the railings that surrounded it. The door was forced open, 
and a few of the foremost penetrated to the very tribunes 
of the public. The success was but momentary. General 
Sebastiani speedily arrived at the head of a battalion of the 
69th Regiment of the Line, and a detachment of the 6th 
Dragoons, and charging the mob drove them back into the 
Place de la Concorde. A few stones were then thrown at 
the soldiery, but without inflicting much injury, and in 
return the cavalry made several charges sword in han<i 
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During this time the Deputies were grayely deliberating oil 
the Bourdeaux Bank Bill ! ! ! Surrounded by these elemenis 
of strife and discord, they exhibited as much proeineBB and 
phlegm as an English House of Oommons on a motion by 
some oft-tried bore." 

In the course of the day various oUier hostile demonstra- 
tions were made in different parts of the town. In the 
leading thoroughfEures, most of the shops were closed. In 
the Rue St. Honor6, the Rue de Rivoli, and adjacent streets, 
three or four attempts were made to raise bajricades ; and 
the shops of gun-smiths, sword-cutlers, &c,, were broken 
open and plundered. Later in the day, the payements o£ 
the street were torn up ; and, by the seizure of omnibuses, 
cabs, and whatever suitable material came in the way, the 
mob succeeded in the erection of barricades at various 
points. Many skirmishes took place between the military 
and the insurgents, the former invariably conducting 
themselves with the most praiseworthy forbearance and 
humanity. 

About three o'clock, M. Odillon Barrot, accompanied 
by Messrs. Duvergier d' Hauranne, Thiers, Gamier jPagki, 
Marie, <&c., proceeded to the Chamber of Deputies, to prefer 
the motion to which Barrot had pledged nimself for the 
impeachment of Ministers. M. Guizot, pale and gloomy in 
aspect, but with an air of stem defiance and determination, 
had previously entered. M. de Hauranne handed a paper 
to the President. This was conjectured to be the proposi- 
tion for impeachment. Guizot, on receiving it from the 
President, and having given it perusal, is said to have 
^ laughed immoderately. Messrs. Lamartine, Dupin, Or6- 
mieux, Billault, and the Minister of the Interior and Justice, 
next arrived. The discussion on the Bourdeaux Bank Bill 
continued. At half past four, the President arose, and was 
about to retire, when Odillon called his attention to the 
fact, that a proposition had been delivered, and requested 
that it might be read. The President, however, refused to 
read it till it had been examined by the Bureaux and re- 
ported. It should be brought up on Thursday next. 

The following is a transcript of the proposition for the 
impeachment of Ministers at the bar of the Chamber : — 

" We propose to place the Ministers in accusation as 
guilty — 1. Of having betrayed abroad the honour and the 
interests of France. 2. Of having falsified the principles of 
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the constitution, violated th# gpuurantees of liberty, and 
attacked the lights of the peot^. 3. Of having, by a 
systematic corruption, attemptea to substitute, for the foee 
expression of public opinion, the calculation of private In- 
terest, and thus perverted the representative government. 
4. Of having tn^Bicked for ministerial purposes in public 
offices, as weu as in all the prerogatives and privileges of 
power. 5. For having, in the same interest, wasted the 
finances of the state, and thus compromised the forces and 
the grandeur of the kingdom. 6. Of having violently de- 
spoiled the citizens of a right inherent to every free consti- 
tution, and the exercise of which had been guaranteed to 
them by the Charter, by the laws, and by former precedents. 
7. Of having, in fine, by a policy overtly counter-revolu- 
tionary, placed in question all the conquests of our two 
revolutions, and thrown the country into a profoimd agita- 
tion." 

This paper bore the signatures of Odillon Barrot, Bupont 
de r Euro, Gamier Pag^s, Courtais, Thiard, Cr^mieux, Marie, 
Camot, and forty-five others. 

M. Genoude then made the following proposition in his 
own name : — 

" Whereas the Minister, by his refusal to present a pro- 
ject of law for electoral reform, has occasioned troubles, I 
propose to put in accusation the President of the Council 
«nd his colleagues." 

After some warm discussion on the latter subject, the 
Ohamber broke up in a tumult, at five o'clock, and ad- 
journed till one on the following day. 

As yet the insurgents were unarmed ; and, excepting a 
mischievous and destructive riot, no very serious appre- 
hensions were entertained regarding the issue of the day's 
proceedings. There was even a slight advance in the funds. 
•Vet the skirmishing continued until a late hour in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine ; and, according to some statements, 
ike number of killed and wounded was considerable, and 
200 prisoners were said to have been captured. By mid- 
night, however, most of the barricades that had been 
erected during the day were thrown down, and, through- 
out the night, Paris was in full possession of the troops. 
The approaches to the Tuileries were well guarded. Along 
the Erue de Rivoli, skirting the gardens of the palace, 
.along the quay and on the Place de la Concorde and the 
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Place du Carrousel, the troops of the line were bivouacked 
by large camp fires. Louis Philippe, accompanied by the 
IJiic de Nemours and the Due de Montpensier, had pre- 
yiously passed the military in review, and been loudly 
cheered by the National Guards as well as by the troops 
of the line. Notwithstanding this, the feeling throughout 
Paris was furiously expressed against the minister: the 
prevailing cries were — A has Ouizot I La tete de Chiizot I A 
vingt-cinq francs la tete de Ouizot^ <fec. 



SECTION IV. 

THE SECOKD OF THE THBEE DATS. 



Barricades and their Statistics. — Fatal Skirmishes. — Gamins de 
Paris. — Striking Incidents. — Fraternization. — Declaration of the 
National Guard for Reform. — Guizot's Resignation. — Mold's Mis- 
sion. — Scene in the Chamber. — Cessation of Firing. — Vociferous 
Assemblages. — General Illumination. — The Great Horror. — Cries 
for Vengeance. — Procession of the Dead. — Determined Prepara- 
tions of the Night. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 23rd of February — a day 
destined to witness one of the most horrible events of the 
Revolution — it was evident that the republican party had 
gained strength. By nine o'clock, barricades had been 
thrown up across the Rue de Clery, the Rue N. St. Eusr 
tache, the Rue Poissoni^re, and the Rue du Petit-Carreau, 
and a considerable crowd gathered behind them, but very 
few carried fire-arms. With reference to the barricades — 
huge assemblages of paving stones, omnibuses, carts, cab- 
riolets, lamp-posts, household furniture, <fec. — it may some- 
what enlighten the reader, as regards the mode of warfare, 
offensive and defensive, resorted to by the French populace 
in their imetUes, to record, upon the authority of the Constir 
tutionnd, that, during the days of the 23rd and 24th of Feb- 
ruary, no fewer than 1512 barricades were erected in Paris. 
Some accounts carry up the number to 2000. Taking the 
statement, however, of the ConstitiUionnd, each barricade re- 
quired on an average 845 paving stones, so that the people 
in a few hours must have torn up 1,277,640 paving stones. 
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There were also 4013 trees felled, some of them very large ; 
3704 lamp-posts hroken down, and between ^000 and 4000 
lamps destroyed ; and 53 guiird-houses, and about 600 
watch-boxes and small wooden station-houses, were burnt or 
torn down. In this calculation no estimate is made of the 
iron railings which were torn down at the Bourse, and at 
many of the churches and other public buildings. 

About half-past ten in the forenoon, '^ a strong picque^ 
of the foot Municipal Guard marched down the Rue de 
Olery, and, without (as it is said) the slightest provocation, 
fired upon the people, killing three on the spot, and wound- 
ing many more. At various points near the streets ^t. 
Denis and St. Martin fatal collisions took place between the 
people and the Municipal Guard, and in the Place du 
Oaire a woman was unfortunately shot dead. The officer 
of a platoon of the National Guard, in duty at this post, was 
so indignant ^t this wanton act, that he shouted Av>a: a/rmeal 
but, before his men could fall in, the aggressors had beaten 
a hasty retreat." It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
throughout the proceedings the Municipal Guard unflinch- 
ingly performed their duty to the State ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the National Guards, with few exceptions, fra- 
ternized with the republicans, communists, and reformers ; 
and even the regular troops — chiefly through the imbecile 
mismanagement of Ministers — ^were not invariably stanch. 

In the Quartier du Temple, a barricade having been con- 
structed at the comer of the Rue Vielle-du-Temple, a bat- 
talion of the line received orders to fire. The discharge was 
well directed, and several men fell. The troop then feu back 
on the Rue de TOseille, at the moment that a body of the 
National Guard, 200 strong, was marching out of the Rue de 
Poitou, shouting, to the fiill stretch of their lungs, Vive la R^ 
forme I Imagining that an attack was meditated, the troops 
hastily fired, and killed two of their armed brethren. 

A striking incident occurred in the Rue St. Martin. A 
company of foot soldiers having received orders to carry a 
barricade by storm, a mere child— one of the gamins de Paris, 
as they are termed — immediately scrambled up to the top, 
and, wrapping himself in a red flag, knelt down, and cried, 
with a firm voice, " Fire, if you like ! " In its effect the ex- 
ample was electrical. The insurgents hastened forth from 
bemnd the barricade, and, '^ presenting their breasts to the 
soldiery, exclaimed^-^ Fire on your unarmed fellow citizens, 
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if you dare ! ' The troops mstantly recoyered aims, and re- 
fused to fire on their brethren." Their refusal was rewarded 
with prolonged cheers of Vhe la Zipie 1 

There were other incidents of a similar character. '^ On 
the Boulevard Bonne Kouvelle, a young man was arrested, 
and conducted to a temporary guard-house in front of the 
Theatre du Gymnase. His conmides gathered around, and 
demanded his liberty. They were threatened with death 
imless they chose to retire. ' As you please,' replied the 
young men ; *■ do your duty, and we will do ours.' Suddenly 
closing in upon the guard, they disarmed them, liberated 
their comrade, and, discharging the muskets in the air, re- 
turned them to the soldiers. In the Kue de la Paix, a bat- 
talion of the Second Legion of the National Guaxd was 
marching down the street, crying Vive la Beforme I and 
followed by a numerous body of unarmed men, women, and 
children. A picquet of Cuirassiers came up, led by an 
officer of the Etat-Major, who gave orders to disperse the 
mob. His men seemed to hesitate for an instant, and then 
refused to act. Immediately the National Guard, the 
soldiers, and the people fraternized together, and inter- 
changed many a hearty shake of the hands. The Third 
Legion had assembled on the Place des Petits-P^res, and 
cordially joined in the popular cry, Vive la B^forme I A 
squadron of Dragoons came up, and prepared to charge the 
mob. The National Guards interyened, and the cayalry 
wheeled about, and withdrew by the Rue des Bons-Enfana. 
They had scarcely retired when a detachment of the Mu- 
nicipal Guard arrived on the spot, and threatened to fire 
on the people. Again the National Guards interposed, and 
with fixed bayonets advanced upon them. In a few seconds 
neither Municipal Guards nor Dragoons were to be seen." 

Other passages follow, illustrating the congeniality of 
feeling which subsisted between the National Guard and 
the populace. '^ Before the church of the Petits-Peres, about 
two in the afternoon, a troop of Cuirassiers was about to 
charge the crowd, when an officer of the Third Legion, 
sword in hand, stood between the soldiers and the people, 
and indignantly exclaimed — ^ Halt ! You pass not this way. 
We are stationed here to keep order, and, as long as we are 
here, you shall not advance. Move forward one step, and 
we will fire on you.' The troops wheeled about and retired. 
At another point, six grenadiers of the same legion barred 
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the road to a squadron of Ouirassierg) who were marcbing 
towards the Quartier Montmartre. This gallant act was 
fully appreciated, and, without waiting for orders, the 
cavalry hastily wheeled about. Between three and four 
o^clock, a detachment of the Fifth Legion, preceded by the 
Mayor of their arrondissement, entered the Boulevards be- 
tween the Oh&teau d'Eau and the Th6&tre de TAmbigu. 
The paven^ent was lined with both Infantry and Cavalry, 
and no sooner had the National Guard passed, than the 
order was given to charge the mob who followed them. 
In an instant the last files of the guard had interposed, 
and with fixed bayonets prepared to receive the regu- 
lar troops. A collision, however, was avoided by the ener- 
getic conduct of M. Artot, a grenadier of the Fifth 
Legion, remarkable for his stature, who hastened towards 
the officer in command, and with a loud voice, exclaimed—^ 
' Tou do wrong to charge peaceful citizens under the very 
eyes of their brethren, armed to protect public order and 
liberty. What is it we seek ? What is it that the entire 
people demand ? Electoral E.eform, and the disgrace of an 
unpopular Minister ; for we also raise the cry Vive la BS- 
forme ! and A has Ouizot /' Stammering out a few words of 
apology, the officer ordered his men to recover arms and 
fall back." — '^ The barracks of the Municipal Guard, situ- 
ated in the Rue du Faubourg St. Martin, were suddenly 
attacked by the populace, and, before the soldiers could 
recover from their surprise, their arms were wrested from 
them. Some of the National Guard, having been informed 
of what was passing, hastily arrived on the spot, and per- 
suaded the people to abandon the barracks, which they ac- 
cordingly did, carrying off in triumph the banner of the 
vanquished Municipal Guard." 

In the course of the forenoon a large division of the 
Third Legion of the National Guard had declared for Re- 
form, in the Place des Petits-P^res. ** The Municipal 
Guards, whose barracks adjoined the Church of the Petits- 
Pdres, were ordered to disarm them. For this purpose they 
advanced to the charge with bayonets levelled ; but the move- 
ment was imitated by the National Guard — their bayonets 
crossed — ^blood was on the point of being shed — ^when the 
Colonel of the National Guard exclaimed — ^ Hold I soldiers ! 
these are the people ; respect the people.' The effect these 
words produced was magical. The Municipal Guards, raised 
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their bayonets, shouldered arms, and marched off." Not* 
was this the only result. The remainder of the Third Le- 

S'on of the National Guards now almost to a man joined 
eir comrades, and, by one o^clock, attained the number of 
3000. Their officers, in council, next determined on a 
deputation to the king, to represent that his Majesty and 
the peace of the capital could be preserved only by a change 
of ministry. Simultaneously with this deputation, M. 
Bambuteau, Prefect of the Seine, waited upon the King to 
inform him that the Municipal Council had decided on de* 
manding the resignation of his cabinet. In consequence, 
the King, at two o^clock, summoned a council of his Minis- 
ters, in which he announced his intention to send for M. 
Mol6. On this, M. Guizot is reported to have made the ob- 
serration, that '^ M. Mole was an able man, and had politi- 
cal connexions which might enable him to form a ministry.'* 
But Guizot is said to have further represented to the King, 
^ that not a moment was to be lost — that though he (Guizot) 
considered himself no longer a Minister, de facto, he was 
ready to act ad interim, and to do all that might be neces- 
sary on his existing responsibility ; but that a ministerial 
crisis was an additional danger which ought to be termi- 
nated as soon as possible." The result of this interview, 
which closed at tnree o'clock, was, that the King accepted 
the resignation of his cabinet, and sent for Messrs. Mol^ 
and Dupin to form a new one. In another hour, these 
events were communicated to the Commandant of Paris, 
and the news spread like wildfire through every street of 
the capital. 

"Meanwhile, in the Chamber of Deputies," observes 
Percy St. John, in his " Three Davs of February, 1848," " a 
dramatic scene was taking place. Mr. St. John proclaims 
himself "an eye-witness of the whole revolution." His 
opinions are frequently erroneous ; his prejudices are strongly 
in opposition to Louis Philippe and his Ministers ; but, so 
far as mere facts are concerned, his book is occasionally 
worth consulting. In the "dramatic scene" alluded to, 
"M. Vavin," he observes, "announced his intention or 
questioning Ministers as to the state of the capital. The 
aspect of the house was even more exciting than the day 
before. Rumours of fighting came every instant ; at one 
time it was said the Chamber was invaded by the National 
Guard. Petitions in favour of electoral reform were pre* 
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sented hj M. Or^mieux. The sitting was momentarily sus- 
pended m the absence of Guizot, who presently entered, 
accompanied by Salvandy, Jayr, Dumon, Hebert, and 
Cunin Gridaine. M. Yavin rose, and demanded why the 
National Guard had not been called out in the first in- 
stance, and asserted that, had this been done, there would 
have been no collisions of any consequence. M. Guizot, who 
was now pale and agitated, refused to reply to the questions 
of M. Yavin, but announced that M. Mole was with the 
King, endeavouring to form an administration. At this 
point of his address the whole centre burst into loud excla- 
mations, and appeared petrified with astonishment and 
grief ; with many, the expression of countenance was visible, 
you saw the fear of losing place and office in every play of 
their muscles ; in the tribunes there was a burst of ap- 
plause, but on the opposition benches there was utter silence. 
Mole for Guizot was a mere comedy to trick the people, 
which every body saw through. It is incomprehensible, 
were not the whole conduct of Louis Philippe that of one 
bewildered by events, how the King could have supposed 
that this would satisfy the people. The Opposition were, 
of course, as hostile as ever, and the Mole cabinet would, in 
fact, have been a mere stop-gap, while the excitement lasted. 
In fact, it was notorious in the palace, and I say this de- 
liberately, that Louis Philippe, the moment the hneiUe was 
over, and Bugeaud was fairly at the head of the troops and 
the National Guard, would have recalled Guizot. The King 
was not to be trusted. — No sooner was Guizot silent, than 
the sitting was suspended ; many of the Conservatives 
rushed towards Guizot and questioned him, some angrily, 
some with regret. An effort was then made to withdraw 
the accusation of the Ministers, but the majority refused ; 
the Chamber adjourned at half-past four, amidst the utmost 
clamour. A public sitting was announced for the next day 
on the question of the Bordeaux Bank." 

Shortly after five o'clock the firing had ceased in eveiy 
quarter, and general unanimity prevailed. Large parties of 
tne National Guard, mingled with the populace, paraded 
the streets, shouting Vive la Reforme I On the Boulevards 
the crowd was very dense, especially opposite the Office for 
Foreign Affairs, and incessant cries of Vive la R^fomve I 
Vive le Eoi I rent the air, and proclaimed the joy of the 
people at the downfal of an unconstitutional Minister. 
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Tet all weT6 not satisfied. Some^ on the contrary, ex- 

Sressed bitter disappointment. The people, they said, were 
eceived ; a MoU Ministry was a furce ; if the populace 
laid down their arms, it would be only to take them up 
again. The majority, however, rejoiced. 

Towards seven o'clock, immense numbers of the working 
classes came down the Boulevards, conducted by men bear« 
ing torches, and all vociferously roaring out the incessant 
chorus, Mourir pour la P^rie, &c. On reaching the Foreien 
Office, they passed on to the pavement, and cheered me 
troops that were posted there in great force. At the church 
of the Madeleine was stationed a detachment of the National 
Guard, the commander of which advanced to meet the 
torch-bearers, and exhorted them to extinguish their lights, 
and to be peaceable and orderly. This advice was instantly 
adopted amidst loud cries of Vive la Garde Nationale/ 

Between eight and nine o'clock, a general illumination 
commenced ; and, within an hour, every window was, with 
rare exceptions, lighted up, and every face was animated 
with the most cheerful expression. A parley occurred be- 
tween the troops and the people, on the demand of the 
latter for illuminating the Foreign Office. A moment big 
with fate was approaching. An assemblage of not fewer 
than 10,000 men was in front of the Foreign Office. This 
was about ten, or a quarter past ten o'clock. Suddenly, a 
single musket shot was heard ! That shot was instantane- 
ously succeeded by the discharge of a volley from the entire 
line of troops into the centre of the crowd ! " The scene 
which followed," says Mr. St. John, " was awful. Thousands 
of men, women, children, shrieking, bawling, raving, were 
seen flying in all directions, while sixty-two men, women, 
and lads, belonging to every class of society, lay weltering 
in their blood on the pavement." 

One universal cry of vengeance arose from the crowd, and 
a thousand voices exclaimed — ^** To arms ! We* are be- 
trayed ! To arms ! Down with the assassins ! Down with 
Louis Philippe ! Down with all his race ! Barricades ! 
Barricades ! Such were the cries with which every street 
in Paris soon re-echoed. 

M. de Oourtais, a Deputy of the Opposition, and then 
commanding the National Guard, hastened to the spot to 
inquire the cause of the dreadful occurrence. He found the 
Colonel of the Regiment which had fired (the 14th) deeply 
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concerned at the deplorable event. He stated that his 
horse's leg had been broken by the discharge of a musket 
ball ; and, regarding this as the commencement of an at- 
tack on the part of the populace, he had ordered his men 
to fire. "M. le Colonel," said the Deputy, "you are a 
soldier ; I believe in your good faith ; but you must not 
forget that an awful responsibility rests upon your head." 
The Colonel was immedately sent to prison. It was at first 
supposed that the fatal shot had been accidental ; but it 
was afterwards found to have been fired by a fellow named 
Lagrange, one of the condemned Lyons conspirators of 
1832. According to his own confession, " finding that 
affairs were likely after all to take a favourable turn for 
royalty, he determined to risk this last step, in order to 
arouse the angiy passions of the multitude." 

Meanwhile, M. Courtais hurried with a mass of the popu- 
lace towards the office of the National — ^the ardent advocate 
of democracy. The crowd thundered forth the MarseiUaise; 
and M. Marrast, the editor, appeared at the window and 
addressed to the people some expressions of sympathy and 
admiration. 

The next object was to remove the heaps of dead and dying. 
The wounded, and such bodies as were claimed, were borne 
off to the houses in the neighbourhood ; whilst some of the 
National Guards in uniform were carried to their respective 
mairies, serving every where as a bloody banner of insur- 
rection. Seventeen corpses were retained — placed upon a 
tombereau, or sort of open cart, and paraded through the 
city, with the accompaniments of funeral torches and chants 
des mortSy to excite the fury and vengeance of the people. 
Ghastly, indeed, was the spectacle ! In the first instance, 
the procession halted in front of the ofiice of the National. 
There, M. Gkumier-Pages, subsequently a member of the 
Provisional Government, happened to be in company with 
his friend, M. Marrast, the editor, and subsequently also a 
member of the Provisional Governments Monsieur Gamier- 
Pages pronounced a fervid discourse over the bodies, and 
promised the people " vengeance." Making a dHonVy the 
procession next visited the office of La B^forme; and there 
the editor of that paper, M. Ferdinand Flocon, subsequently 
another member of the Provisional Government, delivered 
a warm address to the crowd, in which he promised them 
'* justice." The pageant next advanced to the^Plaeede la 
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Bastille ; and, there, at the foot of the Column of July, the 
dead hodies — having thus served a temporary and mis- 
chievous purpose— were left, and, by an indecent negli- 
gence, suffered to remain unburied till the close of the suc- 
ceeding day. 

Throughout the night, no farther shouts were heard. 
But — " the people," observes an eye-witness, " were 
now in earnest, and a superhuman energy directed their 
labours. An incessant firing was kept up between the 
troops and the armed men, while barricades arose, as by 
magic, across the Boulevards and all the principal streets 
and by-ways in the Quartiers St. Denis, St. Martin, and St. 
Antoine. On the Boulevards the trees were cut down, 
paving stones torn up, and vehicles of all denominations 
upset, to form barricades at every hundred yards, suffi- 
ciently firm to check the advance of either cavalry or in- 
fantry, unsupported by artillery. The very air seemed 
conscious of impending disasters, and never was daylight 
more sincerely welcomed than on the morning of the 24th 
of February. 



SECTION V. 

THE THIBD OF THE THREE DAYS. — ^BOTAL ABDICATION 

AND PLIGHT. 



Appointment of Marshal Bugeaud. — Failure of Mole's Mission. — 
Alarm of the King. — Thiers and Barrot. — Resignation of Bugeaud 
and Appointment of Lamoriciere. — First Steps of the New Ministry. 
— Proclamations. — Bloodshed. — Romantic Incident. — Attack and 
Capture of the Palais Royal. — Alarm of Louis Philippe. — Review 
of the Troops. — Rejection of the New Ministers. — Emile Girardin'i 
Interview with the King. — Abdication. — Demi-Ofiicial Statement. 
— Frightful Aspect of the Tuileries. — Tragi-Comedy. — Flight of 
the Royal Family. 

Late on the preceding night, Louis Philippe received the 
information that the people and the National Guards were 
all flying to arms, and making the most formidable pre- 
parations, for attack as well as for defence. A decree 
fras immediately signed, appointing Marshal Bugeaud 
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Commander of the National Guard, in the room of 
Jacquemont. The most unfavourable reports followed in 
lapid succession. 

M. M0I6, after fruitlesslj endeavouring to form a new 
cabinet, had resigned his mission. The King now became 
seriously alarmed, and on the earnest solicitation of his 
sons, as it is said, sent for M. Thiers. On his aniyal, that 
gentleman at once undertook to submit to his Majesty the 
list of a new cabinet, making a proviso, however, that 
he should be permitted to associate with him M. Odillon 
Barrot. . To this the King assented. 

The proposed arrangement was immediately communi- 
cated to the National Quard, bivouacked at the nvairie of 
the 11th arrondissement. The intelligence was received in 
dead silence. It was evident that more was now desired 
than the change of a ministry. 

The £rst act of M. Thiers and his colleagues was to 
forbid Marshal Bugeaud to attack the insurgents. Find- 
ing he was not to have carte Uanche, the Marshal indig- 
nantly resigned. He was replaced by General Lamorici^re, 
Thiers's brother-in-law. Their next step was to order the 
troops not to defend their positions ; and their third, to 
apprise the insurgents that they were not to be resisted. 
With all possible speed was issued the following Procla- 
mation, signed by Thiers, Odillon Barrot, Duvergier de 
Hauranne : — 

" Orders have been given to cease firing every where. 
We have just been charged by the King to form a minis- 
try. The Chamber will be dissolved, and an appeal made 
to the country. General Lamoriciere has been appointed 
Oonmiandant of the National Guards. 

" Liberty ! Order ! Union ! Reform ! " 

This proclamation, with other proclamations subse- 
quently posted, was instantly and indignantly torn down 
by the populace, whose universal cry was — 11 est trop tard I 
« It is too late!" 

Proceedings less conciliatory than these Proclamations 
had occurred. " At break of day," says Mr. St. John, " the 
Municipal Guard, and many of the regiments of the line, 
proceeded to attack the barricades of the Bues St. Denis, St. 
Martin, <fec., as well as those of the Boulevard Montmartre. 
Great slaughter occurred. The force of the people was 
tremendous. The H6tel de YiUe, and its Places was cap* 
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tared by the division under General Paget, at an early 
hour in the morning. The popular force was ttill further 
strengthened by the soldiers in the caserne Poissonni^ire^ 
who gave up their arms to the people." 

About ten o'clock, Messrs. Thiers, Barrot, and Lamorid^re 
mounted their horses, and, attended by a sort of Hat-major 
of their colleagues and allies, proceeded to seyeral of the 
barricades for the purpose of announcing their apopintment 
— to promise reform, and to harangue the insurgents into 
good humour and acquiescence. In passing over some of 
the barricades they experienced great difficulty. Their 
oratorical display, however, was received with the universal 
cry — 11 est trop tard! The new Ministers — ^the Ministers 
of an hour — ^were every where received with hootings, pelt- 
ings, and at last with shots — Lamorici^re was wounded-— 
and nothing was left for them but a rapid retreat from the 
fury of the mob. 

In another hour, the Second Legion of the National 
Guard marched steadily and in good order down the 
Rue de la Paix, and along the Rue de Rivoli, towards 
the Chamber of Deputies. On reaching the Place de la 
Concorde, they were joined by some three thousand armed 
men, who had just arrived from Rouen, a town notorious 
for the turbulent and reckless character of its working 
population. At this point, however, after the people had 
succeeded in destroying the ^uard-houses, and in cutting 
to pieces the Municipal Guard stationed at that post, the 
conflict had nearly ceased. 

Here occurred one of those strange and romantic in* 
cidents which sometimes arise out of the circumstances 
of the moment. Of the ill-fated Municipal Guard, on€ 
man alone remained, and his doom seemed inevitable 
^ Mademoiselle ! " cried the Commandant of the Kationa 
Guard, to a girl who was standing by, ''you may sav 
this man!"— "What must I do? I am ready."— " Thro 
yourself into his arms, and claim him as your father 
Without a moment's hesitation, she rushed before t' 
pointed muskets of the people, and, clasping the devot 
soldier in her arms, she exclaimed — ^** For the love of 6 
spare my father, or kill me with him !" Her heroism i 
rewarded — ^the man was saved, and lived to bless her ! 

At the office of the Ministry of Finance, a despe! 
attempt was made to disarm tne soldiers who had \ 
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posted there for its protection; but the men hastily re- 
treated within the court, and fired an ineffectiye yoUey at 
their assailants. 

About noon, a strong column of the people, supported 
by the Kational Guard, adyanced into the Place du Palais 
Royal, and called upon the soldiers stationed in the build- 
ing opposite (the Chateau d'Eau, belonging to the King) 
to surrender their arms. The demand was determinedly 
resisted. After a long and fruitless parley, a few shots 
were in consequence fired in the direction of the guard- 
house, to which the soldiers replied by a deadly yolley. 
For nearly two hours from this time, an incessant dis- 
charge of fire-arms was kept up, and the loss by killed 
and wounded on the part of the people was heayy. 
About half-past twelye. General Lamonci^re, attended 
by his Aidende-Oamp and two officers of the Staff of the 
National Guard, rode into the Place du Palais Boyal, and 
ordered the troops to lay down their arms. The order 
was disregarded, and the General himself narrowly escaped 
with his life. 

In the morning, after the final dismissal of the Guizot 
Administration, Louis Philippe and the Queen, with the 
Due and Duchesse de Kemours, the Due and Duchesse de 
Montpensier, and the Due and Duchesse Auguste of Saxe- 
Cobourg, remained in the Palace of the Tuileries. The 
King was surrounded by a large number of his most inti- 
mate personal friends, amongst whom were the Due de 
Broglie and seyeral other members of the Chamber of 
Peers. M. Thiers and many other leading Deputies were 
also present, all anxious to adyise with the King as to the 
best course of proceeding under the circumstances of the 
time. A large body of troops of the line and one or two 
battalions of National Guards were drawn up within the 
rails of the Carrousel for the protection of the Palace. It 
was thought politic that the King should pass them in rd- 
yiew. He accordingly, attended by his staff, descended into 
the court. He was receiyed by the troops with a decent air 
of loyalty and cries of Vive le Roi! The National Guards 
were sullen, but not silent. As the King passed, they cried 
La Beforme! Louis Philippe, somewhat humbly, replied, 
Ouiy mes amis, vous awrez la Beforme. — " Yes, my friends, 
you shall haye Reform." La Reporme! re-echoed the 
Guards, in a tone and with a look of resolute menace and 
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defiance that were almost appalling. The King returned, 
much dispirited, to his apartments. 

At length an attack was made on the post of the Palais 
Royal ; but ihere the troops almost instantly fraternized 
with the people, and, establishing themselves in the Oour 
d'Honneur, kept up a well-directed fire against the Chd.teau 
d'Eau. In the meantime the royal carriages were brought 
into the middle of the Place, and there set on fire. The 
blaze was tremendous. Under cover of this defence, several 
men advanced to the centre of the Place, and at last sue* 
ceeded in firing the guard-house itself. Of twenty-five 
men of the Municipal Guard, four only remained alive, and 
even they were sorely wounded. Of the troops of the line 
it is not known how many fell ; but no attempt was made 
to save the wounded, who in a few minutes must have been 
either suifocated or burnt to death. The Palais Royal was 
carried by storm, after a battle which had lasted nearly an 
hour. Then arose the cry — At^ Tuileries! Whilst the 
greater part of the combatants — the National Guards and 
the people — pressed on towards the Place du Carrousel, a 
few humanely occupied themselves in conveying the 
wounded to the Gallerie Vitree, in the Palais Royal, where 
mattresses were hastily laid down, and the utmost care and 
attention paid to the sufferers. Others, less philanthropi- 
cally engaged, forced their way into the palace ; and, im- 
mediately, the work of devastation commenced.. In a few 
minutes, costly carved and gilt furniture — ^including even 
the splendid chair in which Louis Philippe had first sat as 
King — ^magnificent hangings, fine paintings, and hand- 
somely bound books adorned with the royal arms, were seen 
flying out of the windows. An immense fire was lighted in 
the court, and objects of art of incalculable value were 
speedily consumed, whilst the continued crashes that were 
heard from within the apartments told too trul^ that the 
fierce and vindictive mob were completing their work of 
destruction by smashing the mirrors and costly candelabra. 

On returning from his inspection of the troops, Louis 
Philippe learned with dismay that the Tuileries was sur- 
rounded with barricades — that the Thiers and Barrot 
Ministry was peremptorily rejected by the people — that, in 
every direction, the cry was now, A bos Louis Philippe/'^ 
that an attack on the Tuileries was instantly expected. 
3L JSmile de Girardin has published a curious and re- 
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markable account of what passed at the Tuileries about 
this time. Earlier in the day he had endeavoured, but in- 
effectually, to obtain an interview with the King. It has 
been already stated, that the mominff's proclamation, an- 
nouncing the formation of the Thiers Ministry, was hooted 
and torn down on the instant of its appearance. Judging 
from this fact of the serious state of affairs, M. de Girardin 
hastily wrote the four following lines, with his signature 
affixed, in the form of a Proclamation : — 

'* Abdication of the King. 

" Regency of the Duchesse d'Orleans. 

'* Dissolution of the Chamber. 

" General Amnesty. 

" R DB GlRAKDIK." 

He now made another attempt to see the King, but was 
not admitted to the royal cabinet till after several minutes 
had been spent in waiting in the ante-chamber. The in- 
terview which followed is thus described by Girardin him- 
self, writing in the third person : — 

*' The King was stretched on a large fauteuil, placed near 
the window. MM. Thiers and^ de Remusat were present, 
standing, leaning on the mantelpiece. 

"*What is tne matter, M. de Girardin?' asked the 
King. — * The matter is. Sire, that you are losing a precious 
time, and that, if the most energetic course is not imme- 
diately adopted, in one hour there will be no longer a King 
in France.' 

''M. de Girardin immediately had all eyes bent upon 
him ; they looked to see if he was not mad in expressing 
himself thus. He perceived at the side of M. Thiers M. 
Merman, principal editor of the ConstitiUionnd. 

" * Ask, he quickly replied, ' ask M. Merman about the 
reception which the proclamation printed by the Constittt- 
iionnd and Presse has received ; ask him if it was permitted 
to be placarded?' 

^ The statement of M. de Girardin was confirmed by M. 
Merman. 

" After a moment of silence and dejection, the voice of 
the King was heard asking — 

"*What must be done?'— 'Abdicate!' replied M. de 
Girardin. 

^ * Abdicate 1' was exclaimed. ' Tes, without hesitation^ 
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and confer the regency on the Duchesse d'Orleans, for ^he 
Due de Kemours will not be accepted.' 

^ The King arose, and aaid, ^ Grentlemen, do you wish me 
to mount my horse?' — * No,' they replied. 

''The Due de Montpensier approached the King, and 
pressed him to abdicate. The Kmg said, ' I abdicate. . . . 

" The regency of the Duchesse d'Qrleans was then agreed 
on. 

" The noise of the firing at this time became more and 
more distinct, and already it was expected that the Tuile- 
ries must be soon attacked. 

" ' Go, go, M. de Girardin ! ' was heard from all sides. 

"M. de Girardin left the palace without any other 
guarantee than the King's word. 

''At the comer of the Rue Richelieu and the Rue St. 
Honore he was stopped by the persons guarding the bacri- 
cade. He announced to them the abdication of the Kin^ 
the regency of the Duchesse d'Orl^ans,. the dissolution <Qi 
the Chamber, and a general amnesty. No one would be- 
lieve the intelligence. 

'^ ' Is the news in print 1' was the first question asked of 
every one. — * No.' 

'*' Is it in writing? '—'No.' 

" ' What guarantee have you to give us?' — ' My word.' 

" ' Who are you ? ' — ' Emile de Girardin.' 

" ' The Deputy who resigned his seat?' — ' Yes.' 

" ' That is enough for us. Pass, pass.' 

" Acclamations then burst out, and every one cried with 
transport, ' The King has abdicated ! The Chamber is dis- 
solved!' " 

M. de Girardin proceeded to the Place du Palais Royal, 
where the firing was going on between the post of the 
Ch&teau d'Eau and the people intrenched behind the 
columns and iron paling of the court of the palace. In 
vain did he endeavour to stop the firing. After a whole 
hour lost in exhortations drowned in the whistling of balk, 
M. de Girardin returned to the Tuileries, where, says he, 
"he found neither the King, nor the Princes, nor the 
Ministers, in the room where he had left them. 

"Where were they? What had taken place? — ^M. de 
Girardin did not know. 

" Interrogated by the crowd, which was entering, and 
which knew nothing either, he could but reply, ' The King 
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has abdicated ; the Duchesse d^Orl^ins is Regent ; the 
Chamber is dissolved : a general amnesty is proclaimed.* 

" * Is it true 1 '— * Yes !^ * Write and sign it.' 

^ M. de Girardin sat down by a table, and there, during 
aa hour at least, he wrote and signed more than five hun- 
dred bulletins of the abdication, which the crowd disputed 
for and tore from each other; all were similar to that of 
which t\k» facsimile had been distributed. 

'^ It was about one o'clock. At that time still the idea 
of the regency intrusted to the Duchesse d'Orleans was so 
favourably received that it excited incredulity, like every 
news which surpasses one's expectation." 

The subjoined account — ^the clearest and most circum- 
stantial that has appeared — of the proceedings at the Tuile- 
ries, immediately after the abdication of the King, is from 
the Beforme newspaper : — 

^ The 5th Legion of the National Guard, having its major, 
its lieutenant-colonel, two chiefs of battalions, and several 
officers at its head, marched on the Tuileries. It had ar- 
rived at the Rue de I'Echelle, when firing was heard on the 
Place du Palais Royal ; it was the post of the Chateau 
d'Eau which recommenced the combat. At the same instant 
the legion hastened to the place where the firing took place, 
and with it the thousands of combatants who followed it. 
At this moment Marshal Gerard appeared with a branch of 
verdure in his hand, enjoining the combatants to cease 
firing. The post of the chateau refused, and the combat 
continued. The marshal returned to the comer of the Rue 
St. Honor6. At that moment an officer of the chateau ap- 
'peared, bearing a paper in his hands — it was the abdication 
of Louis Phihppe. The document was taken from the 
hands of the officer by a lieutenant of the 5th legion, the 
citizen Aubert Roche, and remitted to be preserved to the 
citizen Lagrange, of Lyons. The firing continued. It was 
feared that the troops confined in the Tuileries would come 
to take the combatants by the fiank. A reconnjoissance had 
been made* Within the railings, there were 3000 infantry, 
six pieces of cannon in battery, two squadrons of dragoons, 
without counting the armed guardians, and some Muni- 
cipal Guards. This force, protected by the railing and 
the artillery, could, on this large place, if attacked, give 
rise to a bloody battle — every thing was to be feared. A 
profound silence reigned, and it was interrupted only by the 
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fusillade of the Place du Palais Royal, and some musket- 
shots at the troops within the ch&teau. It was learned that 
the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, and 10th legions surrounded the 
Tuileries, and that the others were on the march. The 
comhat was imminent. It was then that Lieutenant Aubert 
Roche, advancing towards the railing near the Rue de 
Rivoli, caused the commandant of the Tuileries to be 
sent for. That person arrived with great fear. ' You 
are lost ! * cried the lieutenant. * You are surrounded, 
and a combat will be commenced, if you do not evacuate 
the Tuileries, and give them up to the National Guard.' 
The commandant, understanding the position, caused the 
troops to be ranged in line against toe ch&teau, without 
causing them to leave. Before that they had been drawn 
up in Echelons. Seeing that the movement of retreat was 
not effected, citizen Aubert Roche, accompanied by the 
citizen Lesueur, chef de hataiUon of the canton of Lagny- 
Rincy, who joined the 5th legion, ran to the railing of the 
Rue de Rivoli, knocked, and announced themselves with a 
flag of truce. The gate was then opened, and both of them, 
unaccompanied, with their swords in their hands, entered 
into the midst of the court, which was full of soldiers. The 
commandant of the Tuileries advanced, saying that he had 
caused the troops to be withdrawn. ' That is not enough,' 
said the lieutenant ; Hhe palace must be evacuated: if not, 
misfortune will happen.' The commandant of the Tuile- 
ries then conducted the two officers before the Pavilion de 
I'Horloge, where stood several generals, and the Due de 
Nemours, all with consternation impressed on their faces. 
' Monseigneur,' said the commandant of the Tuileries, * here 
is an excellent citizen, who will give you the means of pre- 
venting the effusion of blood.' * What must be done ? ' said 
the prince, in a trembling voice, to the lieutenant who was 
presented to him. * Sir, you must evacuate the palace at 
this very instant, and give it up to the National Guard ; if 
you do not, you are lost. The combat will be a bloody one; 
the Tuileries are surrounded ; the 5th legion, of which I 
form part, is fighting at this moment at the Palais Royal, 
with its major and superior officers at its head.* Take care 
that the combat does not cease before these troops have 
left ; if not, a battle will take place even here, in spite of 
you.' ' You think so,' replied the duke. ' I will make the 
troops retire.' And, at the same instant, in presence of the 
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two officers of the National Guard, he gave the order to 
retreat. The artillery went hy the railing of the palace, 
the staff and the Due de Nemours hy the Pavilion de 
I'Horloge, their horses descending the flight of steps. The 
cavalry followed them, then the infantry. It was even for- 
gotten to relieve the posts who remained. The citizen 
Aubert Roche charged himself to introduce the National 
Guard in the palace. He went to warn the National Guards 
who were then near the staff. The National Guard then put 
the butt-end of their muskets in the air, and entered the 
court of the Tuileries by the railing of the Rue de Rivoli, 
accompanied by the curious, all quite astonished to find 
themselves masters of the palace. A quarter of an hour 
after the combat ceased on the Place du Palais Royal, the 
combatants hastened to attack the Tuileries, but they found 
the gates opened. Thus was taken, or rather surrendered, 
the redoubtable fortress. A National Guard made a sum- 
mons in the name of the armed people, and royalty evacu- 
ated the place." 

Here it becomes necessary to turn back for a few mo- 
ments, for the sake of perusing the succeeding extract from 
what has been regarded as a demi-official narrative of " The 
Three Bays of Fehrimry :" it is presumed to be from the 
pen of M. Guizot, or possibly from that of Louis Philippe 
himself, after the arrival of the fugitives in England : — 

" The troops of the line, paralysed by the order not on 
any account to fire, presented but a weak rampart against 
the insurgents — they fell back within the court of the 
Tuileries. The National Guard had wholly disappeared, 
the insurgent crowd continued to advance; already were 
heard the discharges of their firearms. The Ministers, in a 
state of consternation, lost all hope. Amid the terrible con- 
fusion which reigned round Louis Philippe, some exclaimed, 
' Will you permit your whole family to be butchered ? ' 
Others, * The Regency of the Buchesse d'Orleans will save 
all.* The King signed his abdication, and withdrew from 
the Palace of the fiiileries to retire to St. Cloud. 

"Meanwhile the Due de Nemours, doubtless with the 
design of protecting the King's retreat, was still on horse- 
back in the court of the Tuileries, with two regiments of 
infantry. The position could, however, be defended no 
longer. The Due gave directions to abstain from firing, 
in order to spare useless bloodshed. He also, though in 

D 2 
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yaiiiy sought io repel the seditious rabble by a weak detach- 
ment of National Guards that had just re-entered the court. 
While these events were taking place, he learned that the 
Duchesse d'Orleans, with her two sons, had quitted the 
Tuileries by the garden. It was in good time : one inrtant 
later and she would have been unable to save herself or her 
infant children, for armed bands were already making their 
way into the gardens through the railing of the Rue de Riyoli. 
The Prince ran to join her. On his arriyal at the Place de 
la Concorde, he gave orders for the troops to be drawn 
up alone the Champs Elys^es, with a view to conducting 
the Dudiesse d'Orleans safely to the Palace of St. Qoud. 
In the meantime he posted guards at all the exits of the 
Place, and at the Pont Toumant. While the Prince was 
superintending the execution of these different measures of 
precaution, the Duchesse d'Orl^ans was with her children 
conducted into the Chamber of Deputies, in the midst of a 
group, in which were many members of the Chamber, and 
officers in attendance upon the Count de Paris. 

^* The Due de Kemours, apprised of this, rejoined the 
Duchesse with a resolution which involyed more than one 
description of courage ; for he went to see broken before 
his eyes the law that had named him as the future Regent, 
and exposed his head to an imminent peril. 

" The Chamber receiyed the Duchesse with acclamationg, 
which were redoubled after the speech of M. Dupin. On 
the benches of the deputies and in the tribune, * Long liye 
the Regent ! ' * Long Iiye the Count de Paris !' were loudly 
shouted. The sitting, however, was prolonged. The Radiciu 
Opposition drowned the voice of M. Odillon Barrot, who 
spoKe in support of the Regency. Finally, several oratois 
insisted upon an appeal to the people. At this moment the 
headstrong rabble, armed with sabres, pikes, and fireann& 
preceded by persons in the uniform of the National Guard 
who bore a tricolour flag, threw itself into the halL A 
young madman, in a blouse, from the height of the tribune^ 
levelled a gun with direct aim at the President. Another 
stared with ferocious earnestness upon the group in which 
were the members of the Royal Family. The national re- 
presentation was contemptuously disregarded, pro&ned, oat- 
raged, and dissolved ; the Regency was trampled under foot; 
the Republic proclaimed ; and the Duchesse d'Orleana, and 
her two sons, with the Due de Nemours, had to make their 
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escape through a frightful tumult and the greatest dan- 
ger. 

*^ Thus the insurrection was at the same time master of 
the Palace of the Tuileries and of the Ohamher of Deputies. 
The National Guard, whose duty it was to suppress the 
sedition, had hecome its auxiliary. The army, reduced to 
inactivity, had lost its moral force. What remained then 
to do ? Could Louis Philippe have had the will, or could 
he have had the power, to command the troops of the line 
to fire upon ihe National Guard ? What would have heen 
the morrow of such a day 1 " 

It would he difficult to descrihe, or even to imagine, the 
grotesque yet almost heart-hreaking scene which the Palace 
of the Tufleries presented after its capture. At every win- 
dow might he seen men and hoys in hlouses, ornamented 
with sashes and scarfs made of the curtains, and firing off 
at every moment muskets, pistols, and fowling-pieces. A 
baxom damsel seated astride on a cavalry horse, and bran- 
dishing a drawn sword in her hand, was conducted through 
the vestibule of the palace into the garden, where num- 
bws flocked around her, shouting Vive la Libert^/ Vive le 
Peuple Souvrain ! In the billiard-room, the balls and two 
queues were resting on the table, as though the game had 
been unexpectedly interrupted. In the Queen's apartment 
the pianoforte had been left open. In one of the rooms an 
equestrian painting of Louis Philippe had served as a target 
for many a young marksman. In another, two drunken 
fellows had clambered into the Queen's bed, where they 
slept, or seemed to sleep. In the Salle des Marechaux, the 
portrait of Marshal Bugeaud was hewn to pieces by daggers, 
bayonets, and sabres, and his bust was broken into frag- 
ments. " From one of the upper windows, a bust of Louis 
Philippe was precipitated into the Rue de Rivoli, and, not- 
withstanding its forcible ejectment it alighted on the pave- 
ment without receiving any injury. * Ah ! le vieux grecUn /' 
exclaimed the fellow unio threw it, ' that head of stone feels 
nothing 1 ' A bystander, however, broke off the nose with 
a pickaxe, and every one who passed bestowed a kick or a 
blow upon the unconscious marble. In the chapel, a mag- 
nificent sculpture of Christ on the Cross struck the people 
with admiration, and every head was uncovered. Fot74 
notre maitre a notts tousi cried a pupil of the Polytechnic 
School ; and the C^cifix was conrejed withe^^T:^ \sa3lV^ 
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respect to the Church of St. Roch, amidst universal cries of 
Chapeaux has ! Saluez le Christ ! " 

In the Throne-room, several men in blouses seated them- 
selves in turn upon the throne, to try, as it would seem, 
whether it were a bed of roses. Within three quarters of 
an hour after the departure of the King, a friend of the 
writer of these pages quietly smoked a cigar on the same 
resting-place of royalty. Presently, the flags were rudely 
torn from the side of the throne, and an old man thus apos- 
trophised its last occupant of the Orleans dynasty — nri- 
gand I va, tu n^ auras plus ni trone ni d/rapeaux I Ulti- 
mately the throne itself was borne out of the palace, and, 
after having been paraded in triumph along the Boulevards, 
was burnt at the foot of the Column of July. 

Later in the day — about five o'clock — ^frequent visits to 
the cellars had aroused the organ of destructiveness in the 
mob, and much valuable property was recklessly sacrificed 
and thrown out of the windows. " Half-tipsy men arrayed 
themselves in the magnificent dresses of the royal faimly 
and suite, but without much regard to the harmony of 
colours. Ball-dresses were thrown on over the blouse — a 
cocked hat assumed the place of a greasy cap — a bell-rope 
furnished the sash — an embroidered coat was donned over 
the ball-dress — and a musket on the shoulder, and a sabre 
by the side, completed the masquerade." 

Yet, amidst all this absurdity, wantonness, and wicked- 
ness, considerable respect was paid to public property, and 
also to the property of individuals ; and instances were not 
wanting, either within the palace or beyond its precincts, of 
theft being summarily punished on the spot by death. A 
man in the Rue Jeannison had been detected in stealing a 
silver spoon. Tu rCes jxis de nous^ cried his companions ; les 
'oairiotes Tie sont jamais des voleurs. A genoux I Five balls 
laid the poor wretch dead at their feet ! In another place, 
a boy armed with a musket had compelled a citizen to give 
him some money to allow him to pass a barricade. The 
others instantly compelled him to restore the money, ob- 

some men 
the pro- 
Then give 
us money to buy some.' He accordingly gave them fifty 
fr&nca. In a few minutes they brought the money back, 
sayiDf^y on reBection, it appeared to mem too much like a 
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robbery, and apologized for having disturbed him. — Inside 
the Palace was every where written — Les voleurs seront mis 
a mort ; and also — Palais sous la sauvegarde du 'pewpUr 

But — where were the royal family all this time? — The 
following, by an eye-witness — M. Meurice, the Editor of the 
Courrier des Spectades — ^is the best account that has been 
given of their departure : — 

" This last scene of a reign is not easily rendered, and 
the reason will be readily understood. It passed before the 
eyes of very few persons, the troops excepted, and when 
every where an agitation fermented, and when all the masses 
of the people were around the Palais Royal and the facade 
of the Tuileries. Probabilities have taken the place of fact. 
No one could be aware of what was passing at the Pont 
Toumant, where were only about one hundred and fifty 
unarmed citizens. I was present. About one o'clock, 
whilst in conversation with the colonel of the 21st regi- 
ment of the line, who appeared well disposed, and of which 
he gave a proof in ordering his men to sheath their bayonets, 
a young man in plain clothes, who turned out to be the son 
of Admiral Baudin, on horseback, trotted past us at a quick 
pace, crying out that Louis Philippe had abdicated, and 
requesting that the news might be circulated. A few mi- 
nutes after, at the Pont Toumant, we saw approach from 
the Tuileries a troop of National Guards on horseback, at 
a walking pace, forming the head of a procession, and by 
gestures and cries inviting the citizens to abstain from 
every unfavourable demonstration. At this moment the 
expression ' a great misfortune ' (' une graride infortune ') 
was heard ; and the King, Louis Philippe, his right arm 
passed under the left arm of the Queen, on whom he ap- 
peared to lean for support, was seen to approach from the 
gate of the Tuileries, in the midst of horsemen, and followed 
by about thirty persons in different uniforms. The Queen 
walked with a firm step, and cast around looks of assurance 
and anger intermingled. The King wore a black coat, with 
a common round hat, and wore no orders. The Queen was 
in full mourning. A report was circulated that they were 
going to the Chamber of Deputies to deposit the act of 
abdication. Cries of Vive la Reformel Vive h. Fraticel 
and even by two or three persons, Vive le Bx>i I were heard. 
The procession had scarcely passed the Pont Toumant, and 
arrived at the pavement surrounding the Obelisk^ when. 
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the King, the Queen, and the whole party made a sud- 
den halt, apparently without any necessity. In a moment 
they were surrounded by a crowd on foot and horseback, 
and so crowded that they had no longer their freedom of 
motion. Louis Philippe appeared alarmed at this sudden 
approach. In fact, the spot fatally chosen by an effect 
of chance produced a strange feeling. A few paces off 
a Bourbon King, an innocent and resigned victim, would 
have been happy to have experienced no other treatment. 
Louis Philippe turned quickly round, let go the Queen*8 
arm, took off his hat, raised it in the air, and cried out 
something which the noise prevented my hearing ; in fact, 
the cries and pele vnMe were general. The Queen became 
alarmed at no longer feeling the King^s arm, and turned 
round with extreme haste, saying something which I oould 
not catch. At this moment I said, Madame, ne craignez rien; 
coTVttmtez, les rangs vont ioworir devant vous. Whether 
her anxiety gave a false interpretation to my intention 
or not, I am ignorant ; but, pushing back my hand, she 
exclaimed, LaUsez-moi, with a most irritated accent ; she 
seised hold of the King's arm, and they both turned their 
steps towards two small black carriages with one horse each. 
In the first were two young children. The King took the 
leffc and the Queen the right, and the children with their 
faces close to the glass of the vehicle, looking at the crowd 
with the utmost curiosity : the coachman whipped his horse 
vidiently ; in fact, with so much rapidity did it take place, 
l^at the coach appeared rather carried than driven away ; 
it passed before me, surrounded by the cavalry and National 
Guards present, and Cuirassiers and Dragoons. The second 
carriage, in which were two females, followed the other at 
the same pace, and the escort, which amounted to about 
two hundred men, set off at a full gallop, taking the water* 
side towards St. Cloud. The horse in the coach in whidi 
the King was could not have gone the whole way, so fu- 
riously did he gallop under the repeated lashes of the coach- 
man, whilst the surrounding crowds vociferated that they 
were taking fiight. At this moment I was accosted by 
M. Cremieux, who said with truth that we had put the 
royal party in their carriage, and we proceeded togeUier 
to the Chamber of Deputies, which he entered with M. 
Larochjaquelein, who was standing in front of the building 
aa the squAre" 
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Some further particulars of the distressing joomej of the 
royal fugitives, to St. Cloud, Versailles, Dreux, Honfleur, 
Havre, and on to England, will be found in our Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Louis Philippe the First (No. 36 of 
^OfA present series)^ p&ge 63. The family were strangdy 
scattered in their flight. The Dues de Nemours and M<mt- 
pensier were both separated from their wives. The former 
arrived in London three days afterwards, accompanied by 
his sister, her husband the Duke of Saxe Oobourg, and four 
children. The poor Duchesse de Montpensier — a stranger, 
only sixteen years of age, and in the family way — terrified 
from the palace by the inroads of the mob, wand^ed about 
the streets of Paris till five o'clock in the afternoon, Accom- 
panied by an old Spanish servant, who knew not a word 
oi Fren<^. She was recognised in the Rue de Havre by 
a gentleman who undertook to protect her and conduct 
her to his house. There she remained some days, and at 
length reached England, accompanied by her husband's 
aade-de-camp. The Duchesse de Nemours arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 4th of March, under the escort of the Due de 
Montpensier. 



SECTION VI. 

DISSOLUTION OP THE CHAMBER. — PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 



The Duchesse d'Orleans in the Chamber.— Stormy Opposition, — 
Odillon Barrot, Ledrti Rollin, Lamartine, &c. — Brutish Violence 
of the Mob. — Departure of the Duchesse. — A Provisional Grovem- 
ment proposed. — The Last Sitting of the Chamber. — Louis Philippe 
and the Charter. — Formation of the Provisional Government at the 
H^l de Ville. — Proclamation of the Bepublic. — Decrees. — Abo- 
lition of Capitol Punishments for Political 0£^ces. — Lamartine 
and the Communists. — Eetum of Tranquillity. — Catastrophe at 
the Chateau de Neuilly. — Inscription on the Column of July. — 
Obsequies of the Martyrs. 

Whilst the events recorded in the preceding Section were 
passing, the Duchesse d^Orleans, leading her two sons by 
the hand, and accompanied by the Dues de Nemours and 
Montpensier, had courageously entered tho Chamber of De- 
puties in the midst of the most indescribable confusion. 
Loud cries of Vive Ic Comie de Paris I Vive la Bkfenbe! 
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Vive la Duchesse cT Orleans/ instantly greeted the royal 
party from the Centre ; but, on the benches of the Left, 
all was profound silence. With difficulty the Duchesse 
penetrated to the semicircle in front of the President's 
chair; but hardly had she seated herself, when an immense 
body of the people and National Guards, all armed, forced 
their way into the Chamber, and placed themselves under 
the tribune. The Duchesse immediately rose and led the 
young Princes to the range of seats behind the Deputies — 
about 300 of whom were then present — ^but still remaining 
exactly in front of the President. The Dues de Nemours 
and Montpensier seated themselves behind the Princes. 
The agitation had now increased ten-fold, and another 
body of the people burst into the Chamber. 

M. Dupin, who had entered with the Duchesse, now 
ascended the tribune, and said : — ^^ In the present situa- 
tion of the capital and of the country, the Chamber was 
bound to assemble immediately. The King has abdicated. 
He has disposed of the crown in favour of his grandson, the 
Comte de Paris, and has constituted the Duchesse d'Orleans 
Regent." 

This address was received with applause from all the 
Centre, and from some of the tribunes, but with loud 
disapprobation from the Left. A voice from one of the 
tribunes exclaimed — Jl est trop tard! The confusion here 
became terrific. Deputies and National Guards promiscu- 
ously gathered round the Duchesse, all speaking at the 
same moment, and no one listening. 

M. Marie next mounted the tribune, and reminded the 
Chamber that a law was in existence appointing the Due 
de Nemours Regent ; and that, until it was repealed, the 
Duchesse d'Orl^ans evidently could have no right to that 
title. He therefore proposed a Provisional Government ; 
*^not to give institutions, but to consult with the two Cham- 
bers on the necessity of satisfying the wishes of the people." 

V7i GouvernementProvisoiref Uh OouvememerUProvisoire! 
repeated numerous voices from the Left. 

M. Cremieux protested that he felt the greatest respect 
for the Duchesse d'Orleans (shouts of Bravo/ Bravo/) — 
and that he had just conducted the royal family to the 
carriage that bore them away {Bon voyage/ exclaimed a 
voice from the tribunes) — ^but still he could not sanction 
llie violation of an existing law. ^' ^ce there is a neces- 
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sity for a revolution, let us confine ourselves to the country. 
I propose a Provisional Government of five members" — 
Oui! Oui! 

Odillon Barrot, who had just entered, exhorted the 
Chamber to unanimity. " The crown of July rests on 
the head of an infant. It is a solemn appeal." — Here 
the Duchesse and the Comte de Paris rose and bowed 
to the assembly, the former attempting to speak. — ^After 
some interruption — ^^ Our duty," continued M. Barrot, " is 
simple : it is traced out by the laws and by honour. 
Should we fail to discharge it, the consequences will be 
most serious : but whoever shall dare to take upon himself 
the responsibility of a civil war in France will be guilty of 
a great crime against his country, and against the liberty, 
not only of France, but of the entire world. For my part, 
I will not incur this responsibility. Liberty will be more se- 
curely guaranteed by the regency of the Duchesse d'Orleans 
and a ministry whose opinions have been tested by experi- 
ence, and an appeal may then be made to the country, to 
public opinion, free and unfettered, without the danger of 
mflaming popular passions to a degree that will render a 
civil war inevitable. Such at least is my opinion, and I 
cannot consent to adopt any other course." 

Whilst the next speaker, M. de la Rochejaq^uelein, was 
contending, amidst great tumult, for the necessity of mak- 
ing an immediate appeal to the nation, a tremendous up- 
roar was heard, and a frenzied mob— National Guards in 
uniform, students, and artizans — burst into the Chamber, 
some in blouses, with dragoons' helmets on their heads — 
others with cross-belts and infantry caps — others in ordi- 
nary clothes — ^but all armed to the teeth — swords, lances, 
spears, muskets — and with tricoloured banners. Appro- 
priating all the vacant seats, some of the intruders even 
fixed themselves in the tribunes, furiously vociferating 
La d^ch^ancel La dech^ance! Nous voiUons la d^cheancel 
Indignant at this disgraceful scene, the President put 
on his hat, and declared the sitting to be suspended. 
This only increased the tumult, and cries for Chapeau has, 
M, le President 1 mingled with the roar of angry voices. 
Muskets were even levelled at the President. 

The Duchesse d'Orleans and the Due de Montpensier sat 
calmly amidst the uproar. 

M. Ledru Rollin, overpowering the tumult with his 
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voiee, at length obtained a hearing. He spdce wamilT 
against the idea of a regency, and concluded by demaxicU 
ing, in the name of the people, a Provisional Goyem- 
ment. His harangue was received with immense applause. 
Muskets and sabres were brandished in the air, and some 
were even pointed at the Conservative Deputies, who preci- 
mtately vacated their seats. Suddenly arose terrific cries of 
I^us de Baurbont/ A has le» TraUre$l Vive la Bepubliqve! 
Un Oouvemement Pravuoire iinmecUcttenient I The tumulfc 
was indescribable. The persons immediately around the 
Ihichesse and her children now earnestly implored her to 
retire ; and, as some muskets were already levelled in a 
direction towards them, she rose with much dignity, and^ 
with the Dues de Nemours and Montpensier and her sons, 
left the Chamber by a side-door. In the court, a vehicle 
fortunately was waiting, and in it the Duchesse was con- 
veyed to the Hotel des Invalides, where she passed the 
night, and afterwards fled towards the Rhine. On leaving 
the Chamber, the Dues de Kemours and Montpensier sepa- 
rated from the Duchesse, and also sought safety in flight. 

Immediately after the departure of the Duchesse, M. 
Lamartine addressed the Chamber in a strain of fervid 
eloquence, following the same line of argument as that 
which had been adopted by Ledru Rollm, and was in- 
cessantly cheered by thunders of applause. He expressed 
his deep sympathy for the fate of the august Duchesse 
d'Orleans. For the sake of order and tranquillity, a Pro- 
visional Government should be instituted, the object o^ 
which should be to prepare the measures necessary fo' 
the eoBvocation of the entire people, to consult the wishe 
of the National Guard, of every one who, bearing the titJ 
of man, had a claim to the rie^nts of a citizen. 

At this moment violent blows were struck against t? 
door of one of the upper tribunes ; and a vast croi 
of armed men rushed in, exclaiming A bos le Chambi 
Bos de Diput:^! and a gun was even pointed in the 
netion of the Imreau. ^Do not fire! do not fire!'* cr 
a hundred voices ; " it is M. Lamartine who is speaking. 

M. Sauzet, the President, who had kept his seat with 
mirable coolness and disnity throughout this trying sc 
made many unsuooessfiu efforts to restore silence, but, ' 
Ing it impossible to quell the tumult, now left the chair 
deehund th^ Bitdng to be at an end. "^obI of the rema 
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Deputies withdrew, learing their seats to the armed rabble, 
who were shouting, and roaring, and brandishing their arms, 
as though Bedlam had broken loose. After some further 
tumult, M. Dupont de TEure was installed in the President's 
dudr ; and M. Lamartine attempted, though without suo 
cess, from the din of voices and the clashing of arms, to 
read the names of the parties proposed as members of the 
Provisional Government. 

At length, a voice was heard — " To the Hotel de Ville, 
with Lamartine at our head ! To the Hotel de Ville ! 
Vive la B^nUique! From all sides were these sounds re- 
peated ; and thus was the last sitting of the Chamber brought 
to a sudden close at four o'clock. Lamartine, accompanied 
by an immense crowd, immediately proceeded to the Hotel 
de ViUe. 

After the departure of Lamartine from the Chamber, 
considerable tumult continued to prevail amongst those 
who remained behind. Presently their attention was dir 
reacted towards the painting behind the President's chair-^ 
a representation of Louis Philippe in the act of swear- 
ing fidelity to the Charter. Listantly a cry was heard — 
Rfa/ut le dichirer/ llfatU de d^ruire / and several men 
rushed forward with their swords raised, to cut it in pieces. 
'^ Hold ! hold ! " cried a workman, with a double-barrelled 
gun. " I am going to have a shot at Louis Philippe ! " and 
off went both banels ! Immediately after, a joumeymaa 
upholsterer, with better feeling, sprang forward to the tri- 
bune, and exclaimed — ^^ Respect the monuments ! Respect 
all property ! Why do mischief? Why fire at the pictures? 
We have shown that the people can respect monuments^ 
and do honour to their victory!" By these well-timed 
words quiet was restored, and the mob vacated the Chamr 
ber. At the Hdtel de Ville, the Provisional Government, 
with certain other ministerial appointments, was, without 
much difficulty, formed, as follows: — M. Dupont de I'Eure, 
President ; M. Lamartine, Minister for Foreign Affiurs ; M. 
Cr^mieux, Minister of Justice ; M. Ledru RolHn, Minister of 
the Interior ; M. Michel Goudchaux, Minister of Finance ; 
G^ieral B^eau, Minister of War ; M. Camot, Minister of 
Instruction and Public Worship ; M. Bethmont, Minister of 
Commerce ; M. Marie, Minister of Public Works ; General 
Cavaignac, Governor of Algeria ; Gamier Pag^, Mayor of 
Paris ; M. Arago, Postmaster-General ; Louis Blanc, Minis- 
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ter of Labour; and Armand Marrast, Flocon, and Albert 
were appointed Secretaries. 

The Provisional Government, in which some slight 
changes were subsequently made, immediately entered on 
its functions, and proclamation after proclamation was 
posted all over the town. Of the character of this new 
Government, and of the progress of events, some idea 
may be formed through the following enumerations of 
some of its early Decrees : — " Unity of the Nation, 
formed henceforth of the classes of which the nation is 
composed ; Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity for Princi- 
ples. The People for motto, and the pass-word of Order." 
"All the citizens form part of the National Guard," the 
command of which was given to General de Courtais. 
" The Republic proclaimed. Chamber of Peers forbidden 
to pieet again." All the old titles of nobility abolished, 
and the qualifications attached thereto annulled. " All 
condemnations for political offences, and for offences of the 
press during the last reign, are annulled." " Every prose- 
cution commenced is abolished." The Archbishop of Paris 
and all the Bishops of the Republic are engaged to substi- 
tute for the old form of prayer the words, Domine, sal- 
vam fac RempMicam, and to call for the Divine blessing . 
on the people." " All the taxes, without exception, shall 
continue to be levied as hitherto. All good citizens are 
engaged, in the name of patriotism, not to delay the pay- 
ment of their taxes." A budget to be presented to the 
National Assembly, "in which the taxes, stamps on the 
periodical press, on the octroi and salt, shall be sup- 
pressed." All the armed men to be enrolled into a Garde 
Nationale Mobile, to be equipped at the expense of the 
nation, and to receive thirty sous a day. All deserters 
from the Line to be arrested. The National Guard to 
be reorganized. The Municipal Guard disbanded. The 
million of francs of the civil list falling due to be divided 
among the wounded, for whom subscriptions were opened 
in all parts of Paris. The penalty of death for political 
offences utterly abolished. 

The Communists, whose ferocity had repeatedly been 
displayed, having expressed their desire to M. Lamartine 
to adhere to the red fiag, that gentleman, in a speech at 
the conclusion of a sitting which had lasted sixty hours, 
declared himself determinedly opposed to the proposi- 
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tion. " Citizens," he exclaimed, " for my part I will 
never adopt the red flag ; and I will explain in a word 
why I will oppose it with all the energy of my patriotic 
feeling. It is, citizens, because the tricolour flag has 
made the tour of the world, under the Republic and the 
Emj)ire, with our liberties and our glories, and that the red 
flag has made only the tour of the Champs de Mars, 
trailed through torrents of the blood of the people." It is 
to Lamartine also that the nation is indebted for that great 
boon — the abolition of the punishment of death for political 
offences. 

From Thursday, the 24th of February — the last of the 
*' Three Days " — the day on which the Provisional Govern- 
ment was constituted — ^until Monday the 28th, the shops of 
Paris remained closed. On Friday, however, the town was 
quiet, though the more timid part of the population expe- 
rienced great alarm at the constant firing off of guns, and 
the uproarious harmony of half-drunken " patriots." More- 
over, thieves, who happened to be caught in the act of 
delinquency, were instantly shot, and their bodies exposed 
near public thoroughfares, with the significant intimation — 
Voleurs. In the skirts or precincts of the town, some 
frightful excesses were occasionally perpetrated. 

Every thing relating personally to Louis Philippe was 
remorselessly destroyed. His Chateau de Neuilly, not far 
from Paris, was partially plundered, and almost entirely 
consumed by fire. A terrible retribution, however, over- 
took the offenders. A number of them — according to some 
accounts, more than a hundred — had found their way into 
the cellars, and indulged in drink to such an extent that 
they were unable to crawl out when the chateau was fired ; 
and in consequence every one of them was suffocated or 
burnt to death. 

On Sunday, the 27th, the Provisional Government pro- 
ceeded with much pomp and ceremony to the Column of 
July, that piUar already sacred to freedom, and inscribed 
on it the words. La Libert^ Reconquise/ After this, the 
[National Guard was passed in review, and many florid 
harangues were delivered on the happy course of events. 

Another ostentatious procession took place on Saturday, 
the 4th of March, when the obsequies of sixteen individuals, 
morts pour la liberte, were celebrated at the foot of the 
Column of July. The remains of the victims were borne to 
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their last resting-place on a ear, decorated with the sym- 
bols of the Republic, and attended by music and odier 
solemnities. 



SECTION vn. 

THE MEHBEBS OF THE PBOYISIOirAIi OOTEBNMEXT. 



Dupont de I'Eure. — Lamartine. — Cremieux. — Arago. — Ledru Kel- 
iin. — Ghunier Pages. — Marie. — Manast. — Louis Blanc. — Flocon 
— Albert. — Miscellaneous Remarks. 

A FEW particulars relating to the respective members of the 
Provisional Government will assist the reader in judging of 
their subsequent conduct. 

Dupont de I'Eure, the President of the council, is in his 
81st year. Though of mediocre talent, he is much re- 
spected. He is called De TEure, because in the Represent- 
ative Chamber, imder Napoleon, in 1813, he was Bepn^ 
for the department of Eure. In the first Revolution he 
was a member of the Council of Five Hundred ; in 1811, 
he was President of the Court of Rouen ; in 1813, he was 
President of the Corps Legidatif; in 1815, he proposed the 
celebrated Declaration, in which the rights of citizens w^re 
reserved ; and after the " three glorious days " of July, 
1830, he was Louis Philippe's Minister of Justice. Though 
he accepted the title of Chevalier from Buonaparte, he pro- 
fessed, so far as he dared, republican principles, and pro- 
claimed them openly after the Restoration. At the elections 
ci 1842, indignant at seeing the Deputies of the Eure inva- 
riably voting in favour of the Guizot Ministry, he contested 
four Colleges of that department simultaneously. He was 
elected in all four, and chose Evreux. His own votes were 
constantly given against the Guizot administration. 

M. de Lamartine, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a gen- 
tleman of birth and fortune, and married to an English lady. 
He is in his 58th year. Many years since he commenced 
his diplomatic career ; and, so far back as 1828 or 1830, he 
was named Plenipotentiary by Charles X. His first poli- 
tical impressions were legitimist. He is a man of fine feel- 
ings and refined taste — a taste perhaps somewhat over cul- 
tivated. He has long been known as the first poet of what 
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is called, in France, the Romantic School. A little volume 
of his, published anonymously in 1843, and republished 
with his name on the 1st of December. 1847, has attracted 
considerable notice. This work, entitled France arid Eng- 
land, or a Vision of the Future, contains some extraor- 
dinary revelations, and some equally extraordinary pro- 
phetic passa^s. Several of his predictions have been 
strikingly fulfilled. Notwithstanding his first legitimist 
principles, this volume seems to prove his early connection 
with the republican party. This was probably the cause 
that, when a Provisional Government was to be formed, his 
name was inscribed on both the lists ; and he was thus 
placed in a position in which his energy, courage, and elo- 
quence have proved of signal service to the new republic, 
and to the preservation of life and property in Paris on 
various occasions. Having long held an imdecided posi- 
tion in the Chamber, the day on which he determinedly 
ranged himself on the side of the Opposition was a day 
of great rejoicing to that party. From that time M. de 
Lamartine warmly favoured the cause of progressive re- 
form, and ridiculed the Guizot Cabinet as the " Ministry of 
Limitations." In his Voyage en Orient, he relates some 
curious conversations which he had enjoyed with Lady 
Hester Stanhope ; and, in one of them, that very remark- 
able woman " told him his fortune by the stars ! " His most 
recent literary production is the History of the Oirondins, 
a work partaking largely of the character of romance. 
In Kelly 8 Narrative of the French Bevolvtion of 1848, he 
is thus graphically described, in a report by an English 
gentleman : — ^^ M. de Lamartine is a tall spare man, with 
features somewhat worn and eager ; the nose aquiline and 
prominent ; the lips rather thin, slightly compressed, and 
nervous. His eye, as it rests on you, has that peculiar ex- 
pression which 1 have observed in men whose vision is 
perpetually gazing beyond the actual, the individual, — 
fixed on futurity, — ranging in the ideal and the universal. 
Had we been talking in the open air, I should have thought 
that he divided his attention between me and some star in 
the horizon. His utterance is rapid — his language fluent — 
his ideas ready — ^his imagery copious and striking. He is 
fond of walking up and down the room with his interlocu- 
tor ; varying his pace with the varying current of his ideas. 
He speaks, I think, more than he listens ; presenting, in 
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this respect, the same contrast to our English statesmen 
that the French initiative plan of government bears to our 
cautious and merely regvlative Bystem,^* 

M. Cr^mieux, the Minister of Justice, and said to be of 
the Jewish religion, is in his 47th year. Previously to the 
▼ear 1830, he was the foremost advocate of the bar of 
Kismes ; he purchased of Odillon Barrot the place of Con- 
taller a la Cour de Cassation; and for the last ten years he 
has been one of the most popular of the Parisian advocates. 
He is considered a wealthy man. On the discussion of the 
Game Law, which originated in the Chamber of Peers, he 
demanded the suppression of the article exempting the 
crown lands from the provisions of that enactment ; but, 
although he succeeded in the Lower Chamber, the Peers 
restored the clause. In his political career, M. Cremieux 
was a distinguished member of the Opposition. 

Dominique Fran9ois Arago, Minister of Maxine, long 
known as one of the first astronomers of the age, and more 
recently as a fierce uncompromising Republican, was bom 
at Estagel, near Perpignan, on the 26th of February, 1786. 
His scientific career has been most brilliant. In 1831, he 
was elected Deputy for Perpignan, and at once took his 
seat on the democratic bench. His political course has 
been distinguished by a succession of attacks on the 
Ministiy, and by an unflinching support of republican 
principles. In a memorable visit of remonstrance which he 
paid to Louis Philippe on the events of June, 1832, he 
vehemently declared, that he ^' never would accept amf 
place whatsoever, and that he meant immediately to quit 
political life and return altogether to the studies which he 
perhaps ought never to have quitted^ But the asseverations 
of politicians, like those of lovers, are, in the great majority 
of instances, made to— ^ broken! The King, naturally 
enough, smiled at his declaration; Capefigue, the ablest 
historian of the last twenty years, remarks that, '^ in spite 
of these energetic professions, M. Arago seemed every day 
more and more to cling to political affairs ; and he is seen 
fimOf not only in place — and in one of the first places — ^but 
he has two members of his family well provided for; a bro- 
ther, as Postmaster-General ; and a son, as Commissions 
of the Provisional Government, at Lyons. 

M. Ledru RoUin, Minister of the Interior, is an advocate 
now in his 47th year. He is an ultra-democrat of the o1 
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revolutionaxy school; earnest, hot-headed, extremely vio- 
lent, and bitterly opposed to English interests. He has 
been much employed by the regicides and ^metUiers; was 
the professed representative of the Communist interest; 
and in the Chamber he strenuously supported the opinions 
advocated in La Rsforme newspaper. As a Deputy, ne was 
elected for Mons in the room of the late M. Gamier Pag^s. His 
speech to the electors on that occasion subjected him to a 
Government prosecution, and the consequent trial produced 
a great sensation. During the summer of O^Connell's 
monster meetings, he paid a visit to Ireland, and was 
pointed out to the Irish populace at Tara as a delegate 
frod the republicans of France. He has married, it is said, 
an Irish lady. On frequent occasions, M. EoUin has been 
the assailant, not only of Guizot, but also of the policy of 
the Thiers and Barrot section. To his audacity in the 
Chamber, on the 24th of February, may be in a great mear 
sure ascribed the formation of the Provisional Government. 

M. Gamier Pagds, Mayor of Paris, and afterwards 
Minister of Finance, is the younger of two brothers by dif- 
ferent fathers. The name of the elder was Gamier, that of 
the younger Pagfes ; which, it is said, " they combined into 
Gamier-Pag^s, to give to two very common names an an*- 
tocratical air." The elder brother was a lawyer; and, 
making himself conspicuous by his republican opinions, he 
was returned to the Chamber of Deputies, where he took 
his seat on the 2nd of January, 1832 — ^the same day that 
Carrel hoisted the republican flag in the National news- 
paper. He became one of the leaders of his party, and was 
arrested on the charge of having taken part in the events 
of June, 1832. He died, however, in 1843, and was suc- 
ceeded, politically, by his younger brother, now one of the 
members of the Provisional Government. He is described 
as an agreeable and amiable man in private life. 

M. Marie, another lawyer, and the Minister of Public 
Works, is 60 years old. His professional practice runs 
chiefly in the same channel as that of Ledru Bollin ; but, 
though his political opinions are similar, he is far more 
moderate. 

MM. Marrast, Louis Blanc, Flocon, and Albert were, in 
the first instance, appointed Secretaries to the Provisional 
Government ; but they appear to have subsequently become 
actual members of that body. 

E 2 
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Armand Marrast, the Editor of the Nationaly the chief re- 
publican organ, first distinguished himself by a soccessioa 
of bold and dashing articles in a paper called La Tribune. 
Afterwards he acquired additional notoriety by a libel 
chai^^g Casimir rerier and Marshal Soult with having 
received large sums of money for conniving at a fraudulent 
contract, miule by Gisquet, the Pr6fet of Police, for muskets. 
For that libel Manast was sentenced to a fine to the amount 
of £120 sterling, and an imprisonment of six months. 
Oisquet, it may be remembered, was afterwards convicted 
of scandalous corruption in his official capacity. Marrast, 
though he married an English lady, is strongly opposed to 
our aristocratic institutions and form of government. 

Louis Blanc, one of the enthusiastic visionaries of the age, 
and, in the Provisional Government, deragnated Minister of 
Labour, is of Oorsican origin, his mother having been sister 
to Count Pozzo di Borgo, the celebrated diplomatist. He 
was bom at Madrid, in 1813. ^ His figure," says Kelly, 
whose book has alr€»ady been more than once mentioned, 
" is that of a boy of twelve, while his limbs and face are 
undeveloped and childish, and his voice possesses that fal- 
setto squeak which usually marks the age of transition from 
boyhood to adolescence. These peculmrities place him at 
an immense disadvantage as a public speaker; and yet such 
is his eloquence, his lucidity, and fine conception, that his 
harangues are generally listened to with pleasure." *'He 
was remarkable at college for his great natural talents and 
perseverance in study ; and, from its having become a thing 
imderstood in the family that he was to pursue the same 
eareer for which his undo had obtained so much power and 
influence, his attention had been early directed to the study 
of history and the art of government." This accounts for 
the nature of Louis Blanc*s literary pursuits. His dwarfish 
figure and diild-like appearance, however, proved insur- 
mountable obstacles to his diplomatic pn^ess, and at an 
eaiiy period he relinquished the idea in disgust. 

Louis Blanc^s first literary performance is understood to 
have been on the Orgardzation of Labour^ the pervading 
principle of which is, that competition in trade or labour is 
the abasement and ruin of society, and that the only remedy 
is in the principle of ussodcUion, both in work and profits. 
Or, in the words of Michel Chevalier, a contemporary writer 
on political economy, " Louis Blanc's organization of labour 
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consists of the following innovations: — Ist, The suppression 
of competition ; 2nd, After a period of transition, perfect 
eqmalitj for all, without taking into account the skill and 
activity of each ; 3rd, The abolition of all profits of capitaL 
beyond legal interest ; 4th, The election, by the rank and 
file, of the commanding and subaltern officers of the indof^ 
trial works." The absurdity and impracticability of Louis 
Blanc*s theory have been completely exploded by the expe> 
riments which have been made since the formation of the 
Provisional Qovemment. 

Louis Blanc's more celebrated performance is his Hit^ 
toire de Dix Ans, which is, in fact, a key to all the SmeuUi 
from 1830 to 1840, and a prophetic explanation of the 
recent catastrophe. « " It is," observes a writer in the 
QvtarteHy Review, " the history of republicanism in France 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, with the fullest no* 
zbendature and account of its apostles and martyrs ; and 
when at last the Republic was to be proclaimed, here was 
the muster — all of those who had fought the battle and 
were entitled to the spoils — ^the saints of the new repub- 
lican rubric." It is written with great malignity, and 
frequently with great falsehood, against Louis Philippe 
and all — ^particularly his Conservative — ^ministers, and, ol 
course, accuses them of duplicity, treachery, violation el 
the Charter, and so forth ; but at the same time it proves^ 
step by step, that the republican conspirators from the 
first hour — and latterly the Communists--were at work to 
overthrow both the monarch and ike monarchy ! Nor waa 
it against these alone that his batteries were levelled. 
" Down with the Aristocracy o^ the Middle Classes!^* tdaj 
be regarded aa his text. The destruction of the bouiyeoisie 
seems to be the object nearest his heart. 

Louis Blanc has long been connected with. La BSforme, m 
paper which has advocated, not reform merely, but revolt" 
tion in its widest extent. 

Ferdinand Flocon, the Editor of Za I^formey is another 
nhra-democrat and socialist, embracing the views of Louis 
Blanc with reference to capital and labour. He was impli- 
cated in several of the republican im€iUe9 of the reign ol 
Louis Philippe, and has suffered much, by fine and im- 
prisonment, for seditious libels. 

Albert, described as an ouvrier, or workman, is said to 
be a wealthy man, and identical with the M. Albert^ the 
diief agitator of Lyons la the ipcx&!^ C)i\^^ 
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The following extract from a letter hj the Paris corre- 
spondent, dated on the 17th of April, of the LUerary OazetU, 
throws additional and very curious light on these sub- 
jects : — 

"Before the Revolution of February, the republican or 
radical party in France was divided in two factions ; clearly 
defined and represented by two papers, the National and 
the Reforme, One faction, that of the Natiomd, much 
more numerous than the other, comprised all honest, intelli- 
gent, and moderate Republicans ; the other, represented by 
tiie Bifomie, was recruited amongst fanatic radicals, poor 
in mental resources, and not over nice. M. Armand Mar- 
rast headed the first party ; the second had for its chief 
director, or rather for paymaster, M. Ledru Rollin ; and for 
sub-director, aspiring to supplant his chief, M. Louis Blanc. 
The first would have remamed satisfied with Reform — ^the 
latter exacted more than a Revolution, they wanted a 
thorough social reconstruction. 

" After the overthrow of the Monarchy of Louis Philippe, 
these two factions of the Republican party shared the 
power amongst themselves, leaving the question of contest 
for the whole of it open for later times. Of the eleven 
members of the Provisional Government, seven men were 
more or less remotely connected with the party of the 
National, four only belonged to the party represented by 
the Beforme. On the one hand we had MM. Lamartine, 
Arago, Armand Marrast, Gamier Pages, Dupont de TEure, 
Marie, and Or^mieux ; on the other side, Ledru Rollin and 
Flocon, Louis Blanc and Albert. 

" Hence two contrary tendencies in the Government of 
the Republic ; hence between the majority and the minority 
a continued and half-suppressed struggle, to which the pa- 
pers of all denominations studiously avoided any allusion, 
but which soon revealed its existence to the justly alarmed 
public by its deplorable efiects. 

" The first party have on their side the immense majority 
of the nation. The minority, on the contrary, is subdivided 
in two further factions, which have for chiefs Ledru Rollin 
and Louis Blanc, MM. Flocon and Albert being — ^forgive 
the expression — ^but dogs following in the wake of their 
masters. This party is supported by an almost imper- 
ceptible minority, but the more insolent and audacious mat 
Ji feels its weakness. For these men Right is an empty 
frord, Thej strire to destroy every tl;^^ Vn ^^\«&kSA^ 
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eyen property and families^ in order to organize Anarchy^ if 
these two words do not clash too disagreeably in this juxta- 
position — B^ils ne hwderU pas, as it is said. The Republic, 
saj these men, is but a means ; Socialism is the goal. So- 
cialism, that is, a system brutalizing and enslaving the 
human species for the benefit of a few tyrants. Howeyer, 
the socialism of M. Ledru Rollin differs essentially from 
the socialism of M. Louis Blanc. If by some unfortunate 
accident they triumphed together, they would, the day after 
their victory, do battle in the most virulent fashion. Be- 
hind them, and out of the pale of Government, are arrayed 
other Utopian, other intriguing, ambitious schemers, also 
divided among themselves, but coalesced together at this 
moment against the majority : that Blanqui, the mouchard, 
the informer of the police of Louis Philippe, who, albeit un- 
masked by the Revue BMrospectivey has had the assurance 
to publish and sell in the streets an impudent pamphlet^ 
which he dubs his " Justification ;" Cabet, who is not even 
a madman, but s^erely a fool ; a man' named Thor6 ; and, I 
am sorry to add, Pierre Leroux and Georges Sand. Georges 
Sand — ^who publishes an abominable review under the title 
of Za Oatcse du Pemile, and who writes the anonymous 
articles of the Bulletin de la lUpuMigue, a sort of advertis- 
ing sheet, not periodical, which the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Ledru Rollin, sends to all the Communes of France, — 
Georges Sand herself consented to give the signal of pillage 
and massacre, while pretending to protest against tne use 
of such means." 



SECTION VIIL 

THE NATIOI^AL ASSEMBLY. 



Decree for the Election of Members. — CircalAr to Foreign Courts. 
— Deputations. — Unauthorized Act of M. Ledru Bollin. — Scene 
in the Hall. — Revolt of the National Ghiards. — Blanqui's Plot to 
subvert the Gtovemment. — Grand Fete of Fraternity. — Commence- 
ment of the Elections. — Composition of the National Assembly. — 
Imposing Demonstration on the Meeting of that Body. — Senatorial 
Costume. — Election of President, &c. 

One of the earliest and most objectionable acts of the Pro- 
visional Government was the appointment of M. Barb^ to 
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ike eolonelcj of tiie 12th Legion of the K^atkaal Guard, 
and to the goremonhip of the Luxonbourg. This man 
was at the head of the E^publkan insuxrection of Maj 12th, 
1S39, in which manj liyes were uselessly lost. He waa 
condemned to death, but spared bj the elemencj of Louis 
Philippe. 

On the 5th of March, 1848, an important decree was 
issued, resulating the mode of dlecting members for the 
proposed Nations AssemUj. Numbera are to form tha 
onlj basis of mitional representation. Assuming the popu- 
lation of France to be 36,000,000, it is calculated that, hj 
making the number of representatiyes amount to 900 (in- 
cluding those for Algeria and the Colonies), there will be 
one representatiye for 40,000 souls. The foUowing are the 
principal articles : — ^The suffirage ^all be direct and uni- 
yersaL All Frenchmen, twentj-one years of ag^ haying 
resided in the district dtiring six months, and not judicially 
depriyedof or suspended in theexexcisoof their ciyicr^hts, 
are electors. All Frenchmen, twenty-fiye years of age, and 
not judicially d^yrired of or suspended in the exercise of 
their eiyic ri^ts are eligible. The ballot shall be secret. 
No man can be named a representatiye of the people unless 
he obtain 2000 suffrages. £yery representatiye of the 
people shall receiye an indemnity of 25 francs per day 
during the session. 

The time of holding the elections was appointed for the 
9th of April, but afterwards fixed for the 23rd and 24th. 

A Circular of the same date as the aboye-mentioned De- 
cree (March 5) was issued by Lamartine, in his capacity 
of Minister of Forei^ Affairs, to the diplomatic agents of 
the French Republic. In this yague and declamatory 
document, intended^ it is said, to be eminently pacific — 
aiming at philosophical conception and lofty thought — 
Lamartine seems perpetually yacillating between his desire 
to propitiate the Courts of Europe, and his wish to gratify 
the inordinate yanity of the Frendi peoj^. The Repuh- 
Mean €k>yemment, he asserts, does not desire war, yet he 
says, ''it will be fortunate for France should war be de- 
clared against it, and the nation be constrained thus to in- 
crease in strength and in glory, in spite of its moderation. 
Other nations grow in strength during peace, but IVanee is 
#070 to acquire strength during war." In the same spirit he 
Mnn&uiices^ that the treaties oi 1815 an at aa end ; yet ht 
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says the ProTisional Goyernment is ready to accept the ter- 
ritorial settlement of those treaties as a state of facts from 
which the Eepuhlic is willing to commence its relations 
with other powers. 

Deputations poured in upon the Provisional Goyernment 
from Poles, Italians, Belgians, and others, and, amongst 
them, one from the English Chartists, and another from the 
Irish Confederation of rehels, to congratulate France on her 
republican achieyement. To the last of these, headed by 
Saooith O'Brien, M.P., M. Lamartine deliyered a long reply, 
repellent of their request of military aid. 

3y the publication of a Circular of Instructions to the 
Commissioners who had been sent to complete the work of 
revolution in the departments, M. Ledru Rollin raised a 
storm of dissatisfaction against the Provisional Government. 
By the Circular referred to, he invested those Commissioners 
with unlimited powers, even to the calling out of the mili- 
iaay force ; and instructing them, in regard to the elections 
to let the order of the day be, " I^ew men, and, as much as 
possible, from the ranks of the people." Lamartine dis- 
avowed this instrument, on the part of the Government, 
and it was decreed that, in futiire, no official proclamations 
should be issued on the exclusive authority of any indi- 
vidual minister. Rollin felt much annoyed by this decision. 
Shortly afterwards (March the 15th), a projected measure 
of his having been opposed by his colleagues, he threatened 
that, should his proposition not be agreed to, he would call 
in the mob and enforce acquiescence. M. Gamier Pages 
instantly arose, drew a pistol from his pocket, and declared 
that, should M. Ledru Rollin attempt to carry his threat 
into execution, he would shoot him through the head. The 
refractory member was silenced. 

About the same time, an open revolt of the National 
Guard took place in consequence of a decree for abolishing 
their picked companies and fusing them with the genenu 
mass. Fortunately a compromise was effected. 

Passing a host of minor events, Sunday, the 16th of April, 
arrived ; on which day an attempt was made to overthrow 
the moderate party of the Government, and establish a soi- 
disant " Committee of Safety." The plot was headed by 
Blanqui, a man who had been a conspirator all his life, and 
who, since the monUi of February, had been President of 
the Central Republican Club, one of the most violent of the 
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levolutionarj societies. However, by the promjjt and cordial 
support giyen to the cause of order by the National Gaards^ 
the scheme was defeated without a blow. 

On the 20th of April, a grand fSte of fraternity was held, 
to celebrate the return of the troops of the line to Paris. 

The elections commenced on Sunday, the 23rd of April ; 
and the first meeting of the National Assembly took place 
on Thursday, the 4th of May. The calculations of the com- 
position of the Assembly formed on the eve of its meeting 
were that the Ultra-Democrats would not number above 
100 ; that the adherents of royalty, comprising those favour- 
able to legitimacy and to the Orleans family, would number 
300; and that the Moderate Republicans would amount 
to 500. A greater number of Legitimists was elected in 
the provinces than had been anticipated. One classifica- 
tion of the returns is as follows : — ^^ 1 must premise, how- 
ever, that, the returns for Algiers and the colonies not being 
yet known, the subjoined summary falls short of the com- 
plete number by about 70. It affords, however, sufficient 
grounds to supply some idea of the composition of the body 
from which the constitution of France is to issue : — 
Members of the late Chamber . . .129 
The Bar and the Bench . . . . ill 
The Church . . . . . . .11 

Medicine 17 

Working class 34 

Commerce and Finance .... 38 
Army and Navy ...... 38 

Municipal Officers 39 

Government Commissaries and other Employes 63 
Literature and the Press . . . .31 

Agriculture 16 

Engineers 8 

Proprietors 50 

UiJtnown 245 

Thus something more than a fourth of the late Chamber 
reappears in the Assembly. The bar and the bench supply 
about eight per cent, of it. Commerce and finance some- 
thing more than four per cent. The army and navy the 
same. Ctovemment commissaries and employes about seven 
per cent. Working class less than four per cent. Litera- 
ture and the press still less. Proprietors about siz per 
cent^ and unknown about twenty-seven per cent." 
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On the day of meeting, a grand theatrical ceremony was 
improvised ; namely, the public proclamation of the Re- 
public by the Assembly and the Provisional (jk)vemment. 
Agreeably, to the motion of General Courtais, the Pro- 
visional Government and the new representatives of the 
people proceeded to the portico of the palace of the National 
Assemluy. The proceedings on the outside of the palace are 
thus described, in one of the journals of the day, by an eye- 
witness :: — 

" Were the most theatrical people in the world to choose 
a position for an exhibition of the kind that met the eye 
of the observer on reaching the bridge, the portico, and 
the immense flight of steps — the most extensive perhaps 
in Europe — ^leading to the palace, would be that selected. 
Imagine the whole of the quays at each side of the bridge 
and on each side the river crammed with people and 
National Guards mixed irregularly. Within the railing the 
National Guards and staff officers filled the space that lies 
between it and the first steps. Above were the members of 
the Provisional Government, and beside them, and filling the 
whole of the flight of steps beneath them, the 600 or 700 
members of the Assembly. Every man of them could be 
distinctly seen by every spectator from the Pont Royal on 
the one side, and the Pont des Invalides on the other, and 
from the Church of the Madeleine in front, if human vision 
could reach the distance. The scene that presented itself 
defies description. The colours of the National Guards had 
been brought within the railing by the time that I arrived. 
Something was wanting but it was soon forthcoming. * The 
colours of the army' were called for in voices of thunder. 
They were brought forward, and then recommenced the pro- 
clamation of the Republic, the acceptance of it, and the 
fraternization of the 20th of April ; but it would seem that 
the enthusiasm surpassed that observable on the day just 
mentioned, and it was. stimulated by the thunder of the 
cannon of the Invalides. The Republic was proclaimed 
and accepted unequivocally by the National Assembly, in 
the presence of 200,000 of the people of Paris." 

A proclamation of the Republic by the Assembly was 
afterwards posted all over Paris. 

Previously to the meeting of the Assembly, the following 
decree, regarding the costume of its members, had been is- 
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•oed bj the Proyisional Goremment ; but the proposed re- 
gulation was not honoured with much attention :— 

^The representatives of the people shall wear a black 
coat, a white waistcoat with lappels, black pantaloonSjjand 
a tricoloured silk scarf, ornamented with gold fringe. They 
shall attach to the button-hole on the left side of their coat 
a red riband, on which shall be embroidered the fBbsoes of 
the Republic." 

On the following day (May 5) two candidates for the 
office of President were brought forward — ^M. Bochez on 
the part of the Moderates, and M. Tr^lat on tte part of 
the Exalte ; and, notwithstanding some violent attempts 
made by M. Barb^, M. Etienne Arago, and others to cany 
the election of their candidate by intimidating their ad- 
versaries, the election of M. Buchez was carried by a large 
m^ority. 

Their first task of importance was to prepare a draft 
of the intended new Constitution; and for this purpose 
a Committee was appointed. 

An Executive Committee of Five has also been elected : 
— Arago, 725 votes ; Gamier Pag^s, 715 ; Marie, 702 ; La- 
martine, 643 ; L6dru Rollin, 458. 

New Ministry appointed by the Executive Committee :— 
Bastide, Foreign Affairs ; Favre, Under Secretary, ditto ; 
Becurt, Interior ; Cartaret, Under Secretary, ditto ; Du- 
derc, Finance ; Colonel Charras, War, ad interim; Admiral 
Cazy, Marine; Trelat, Public Woi^s; Cr6mieux, Justice; 
Bethmont) Public Worship ; Camot^ Public Instruction ; 
Jean Beyaud, Under Secretary, - ditto ; Flocon, Commerce; 
Marrast, Mayor of Paris ; CauSsidier, Prefect of Police ; 
Pftgnerre, Secretary of the Executive €k>vemment 
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